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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DENVER, CoLo., Dec. 10, 1880. 


To His Excellency, FREDERICK W. PitKin, Governor of 
Colorado. : 

I have the honor to transmit herewith the Second 

Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion, for the two years ending August 31, 1879, and August 


31, 1880 , 
Very Respectfully, 
Jos. C. SHATTUCK, 
Sup't of Public Instruction. 


SYNOPSIS 


OF THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF: COLORADO. 


OFFICERS, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
State Board of Education 

County Superintendents. 

District Boards 


SCHOOLS. 


Ungraded ‘District Schools. 
Town and City Graded Schools, with 
High School Courses. 


HIGHER AND SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


University, Boulder. 
o School of Mines, Golden. 
- Agricultural College, Fort Collins. 
Mute and Blind Institute, Colorado Springs 
OTHER AGENCIES. 
State Teachers’-Association, voluntary. . 
County Teachers’ Association, voluntary. 
SCHOOL AGE. a 


Between six and twenty-one, atténdance voluntary. 


SCHOOL YEAR. 
Begins September 1, ends August 31. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


a Elected by the people for two years. Has general 
supervision of the public schools. Collects and tabulates 


A 
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the school statistics of the State; apportions the State 
school fund to the counties, gives information to school 
officers upon construction of school law; prepares and 
furnishes blanks for use of school officers; visits annually 
such counties as most need his personal attendance, m- 
specting schools and making public addresses ; is President 
of the State Board of Education and a member of the 
State Board of Land Commissioners; makes biennial 
report to. the Governor, in December previous to each 
session of the Legislature; causes school law to be pub- 
lished and distributed in pamphlet form; is ex-officio State 
Librarian. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


" 


Consists of Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sec- 
retary of State and Attorney-General 

Issues State diplomas to such teachers as may pass 
examination, after having taught successfully in the State 
for two years; tries appeals from the decision of Coünty 
Superintendents, but cannot render a judgment for money. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


Elected by the people for two years. Compensation 
five dollars per day, and ten «cents for each mile neces- 
sarily traveled, but such compensation may not exceed 
eight hundred dollars ın one year; holds quarterly exam- 
inations for teachers and grants certificates to successful 
applicants; apportions the county school fund to the 
districts; visits each district at least once each quarter 
while school is in session, for the purpose of inspecting 
the schools, advising with teachers and school officers, and 
examining the books and accounts of the latter, to see 
if the same are properly kept, and the district funds 
accounted for; receives reports from district secretaries 
and makes report annually to Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; hears appeals from decisions of District 
Boards; supplies districts and teachers with copies of the 
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school law and all needed blanks ? is Land Commissioner 
of the county 
DISTRICT BOARDS. 


In districts of the first class: 2. e, those which have a 
school population of mora than 1,000, the District Board 
is composed of six directors, two of whom are elected 
annually on the first Monday in-May, and hold office three 
years. They elect one of their number president, a secre- 
tary who may be a member of the Board, and a treasurer 
who may not be a member of the Board. In all other 
districts, the Board consists of three members, term three 
years, one elected each year. These District Boards are 
the executive officers of the districts, which are bodies 
corporate, created by law. 

The directors are custodians of the district property of 
all kinds; they employ and discharge teachers and laborers, 
and fix the salaries of the same; make rules for the govern- 
ment of the schools, and prescribe the course of study and 
the text-books; suspend or expel pupils; disburse all 
school money; keep district records ; take school census ; 
report annually to County Superintendent; enforce the 
rules and regulations of the Superintendent of- Public 
Instruction and in general do all things necessary to carry 
on the schools. 

In districts with a school population of 350 or more, 
the directors fix the amount of the special tax levy, if any, 
for school purposes; m smaller districts the question is 
submitted to a vote of the people, 

The Constitution of the State provides, “That no 
person shall be denied the right to vote. at any school 
district election, or to 'hdld any school district office on 
account of sex.” à 

SCHOOLS. ' 

No district is entitled to any portion of the State or 
county fund unless it maintams a school, taught by a 
licensed teacher for at least 60 days in each year. In the 
county districts, schools are maintained from 60 to 120 
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affairs of each district, if, with your help, any secretary 
fails to “get a balance, it 1s better that you enter (in red 
ink), in his exhibit the amount necessary to balance the 
same, as “ By error,” or “To error,” as the case may be, 
and then investigate the matter on your first visit to the 
district, rather than send up an incomplete or erroneous 
report, to make a blot against your county inthe State 
report. T JE 

Please make no alterations in or additions to these 
blanks in any place or particular. Answer the questions 
by figures in the proper columns, and attempt no changes. 
Suggestions as to improvements in the blank will be thank- 
fully received and filed in the office for future use. : 
: JosepH C. SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Es, 


1 

The greatest obstacle in the way of accurate and timely 
reports, however, does not lie with the County Superin- 
tendents, but with district secretaries. In the’ Small 
districts it! seems to be an established custom that 
secretaries serve without pay, lience it is not surprising 
that the service is unsatisfactory in many cases, and that, 
judging by the county reports, fully one-fourth of the 
districts reports are so carelessly made as to be quite 


“ unreliable, and hence a strong shadow of doubt 1s thrown 


over the compiled statistics of the State. After all rea- 
sonable allowance be made for postal delay, twelve counties 
were so tardy in making their last annual report, as to 
forfeit their share of the State fund for the present year, 
if the law be strictly enforced. These counties received 
last school year nearly $5,000, or about one-third of the 
entire State fund. 1 have no doubtthat these delays were, 
in most instances, caused by the errors and delays of 
district secretaries. - : 

I will give one illustration of the careless inaccuracy of 
district, and corisequently, of county reports. 

The county reports for the school year of 1879, show 
$45,127 78 on hand at the close of that year, 7. e. August 31. 


=» 
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The reports for 1880 should show, of course, the 
same amount on hand at the beginning of that year, 7. ¢., 
September 1, 1879, instead of which they report 
$37,014.92 on hand at that time, and these figures do not 
fairly represent the blunders, because many of them, in a 
measure, balance others and do not show in full in the 
footings. In only three counties are’ the amounts identical, 
as they should be in all. One county reports $3,126 63 on 
hand at the close of 1879, and only $202 23 at the begin- 
ning of 1880; $3,000 is a large amount of school money 
to disappear from the records of one county “between two 
days.” I call the especial attention of County Superinten- 
dents to this matter. They should examine each district 
report to see if it agrees, in this respect, with the report of 
the previous year, and if not, ascertain why not. 


The following circular was sent out from this office, in 
the hope that it might stimulate the recipients to + such 
action: as would result in timely and correct reports: 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC ÍNSTRUCLION, 
. Denver, CoLorADO, July sth, 1880. 


To District Secretaries : 


I desire, in a friendly but earnest manner, to call your 
attention to the importance of making your reports to your 
respective County Supermtendents d by the 10th 
day of September. 

The blañks which are furnished you for «thus purpose 
have been prepared with the view of making your labor m 
this respect as light and simple as possible, and yet 
answer the law and the best interests of the public service, 
for l am well aware that, with many secretaries, this work 
1s a labor of love, Examine carefully the directions and 
foot notes on your blank before filling it. They are all 
meant to be of service to you, and careful attention to 
them will enable you to avoid various erfors which, in 
scores of instances in former years, have been prolific 

— Sources of annoyance to secretaries and superintendents, 
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and loss to. districts. A tardy, incomplete, or inaccurate 
report from one secretary, may cost a district its portion 
of the county school fund for the ensuing year, may 
cause the County Superintendent'to be late or faulty in his 
report to this office, and thus force the State Superintendent 
to drop the county from the list in apportioning the State 
fund. I call especial attention to the financial exhihit 
in your report In making this, you should consult the- 
accounts of your district macur and report exactly the 
CASH received and expended during the year for all pur- 
poses, and which your own books may not córrectly show, 
owing to unpaid orders, etc. 

If your district has had nin in bonds during 
the year, answer the question asked in the blank, but do 
not mix these transactions with your financial exhibit, saye 
as follows: If you have sold bonds during the year, the 
amount realized therefrom should appear in the last item- 
under “ Receipts ;” also the same item should include the 
amount, if any, turned over to your district by the County 
Treasurer after paying the interest coupons, as provided in 
section 91 of the School Law. It 1s not enough that School 
Boards handle the district funds honestly and judiciously, 
it is equally their duty —both to themselves and the pub- 
lic—to make full and correct reports —See “ Thirteenth,” 
Section 50, page 28, School Law. 

Again I urge you —be prompt, be careful, be accurate. 
Ei e Jos. C. SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


(County Superintendents will please forward a copy of this circular to 
each Secretary in their respective counties.) 


e 


Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth doing well, 
and experience teaches that it is vam to expect men and 
women to do this work as it should be done, unless paid 
for the same, and 1 recommend as a model “ Civil Service 
Reform” at our own doors, that for the time necessarily 
spent in keeping the district accounts, taking the census, 
and making the annual report, secretaries be reasonably 
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s - 
compensated. Let them keepa memorandufn of all the 
hours spent in the district service, and how they are spent, 
and present the same to the Board for auditing md pay- 
ment. The law—Section 50—authorizes this. es jurse 
through this door some abuses will creep in because Give 
are those in all communities who cannot touch public fã) Is 
or public business without soiling-their fingers, and occa-. 
sionally such an one will find his way on to aschool boar 

but I am persuaded that the expense and the loss would 
not amount to as much in ten Years as the delinquent 
counties are liable to lose the present year, and the mis- 
fortune is that the innocent suffer with the guilty. Doubt- 
less many of the secretaries of these counties did their duty 
—but a few were.negligent and bring loss upon all. Vica- 
rious punishment is the inexorable rule of human society 
in all its departments. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


rar 


In a new country, while settlements are small and wide 
apart, the question of the size and organization of school 
districts is always a troublesome one. In our State it is 
especially so. - Our settlements are of necessity along the 
river margins or in the mountain valleys, and often must 
be small or the school house will have to be at so great a 
distance from a portion of the inhabitants as to be practi- 
cally jnaccessible. One County Superintendent writes me 
of a district three miles wide and ¿uwerty-five miles long, yet 
containing less than twenty persons of schoolage, and these 
mostly near one end of the district, while those near the 
other end were too few to form a district under the statute, 
which fixes ten as the minimum limit. This doubtless is 
an extreme case, but the difficulty it illustrates 1s not rare, 
and the formation of a new district is too often looked upon 
as a sovereign remedy for all the ills incident to this 
situation which at ts not, and it were better if, before 
organizing so many small districts, more parents would 


reflect upon thé fact that in Colorado, in this decade, 


Pa 
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twenty to twenty-five dollars pér month will not secure 
a teacher, one time in ten, whose instruction and asso- 
ciation will be of any benefit to their children, but 
is like to be a half-taught girl with no ambition above a 
new bonnet and a beau, a widow deservingly poor but quite 
incompetent, or some male tramp infinitely more harmful 
than either. o£ F 

Our present law offers great facilities for the formation 
and divisions of districts. It is to some extent the fruit of 
a reaction ágainst the provisions of the Territorial law, 
which left the fixing and changing of district boundaries | 
entirely with the County Superintendents, whose action, in 
some instances, wrought inconvenience, and the dissatisfac- 
tion made itself felt in the Legislature and induced the pas- 
sage of the present provisions which leave the matter 
entirely with the people. Division of a district too often is 
brought about by a neighborhood quarrel, instead of a 
desire to sécure increased educational facilities, and I be- 
lieve it would-be better if the County Superintendent had 
the veto power in this case. Now his duties are simply 
clerical. He may not prevent the legal division of a dis- 
trict, though he may be perfectly assured that such division 
will work serious and permanent harm to the schools of 
all districts affected by the change. - 

It is fortunately true that our population is increasing 
and districts filling up so that where the population is 
small this year, it may be large enough for a good school 
next; still the business of dividing .districts has been carried 
somewhat to excess, even in our growing communities. 
The law of Massachusetts provides for the consolidation 
of districts and the expenditure of public money in con-. 
veying children living at a distance to and from school. 
There are many places in Colorado: where this course 
would result in longer and better schools, for the same 
money that is now spent for short and often poor ones. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
Section eighty of the school law provides*for a teachers 


“vs 
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institute in each judicial district, and that such institute 
which must originate in the expressed desire of twenty-five 
or more teachers, may receive State aid to the extent of 
one hundred dollars in each year. No such institute has 
ever been held or ever will be. 

Colorado is a State of “ magnificent distances" The 
county seats of any two counties aré too far apart, and the 
cost of travel too great, to expect the teachers of such 
counties to unite in an institute. In our young State, the 
supply of teachers have been drawn, of necessity, from 
abroad. Fortunately the: immigration hither of skilled 
teachers has been so great and so constant that no difficulty 
.has been experienced in securing excellent material for all 
vacancies, and hence we have needed the aid of institutes 
and normal training less than most States. But a change 
is at hand. There is no ebb in the tide of immigration, but 
in spite of ita new element is observable among our teachers, 
namely, young people who have grown up among us, the 
graduates of our own schools. These do need, or rather 
the schools need, that these should have the training of 
normal institutes, and this will be more urgent with each 
passing year. No attempt to unite two or more counties 
for this purpose will succeed, for reasons given above. 

The experience of other States teaches that.there must 
be some pressure brought to bear upon teachers or they 
will not attend as generally as is desirable. "Their certifi- 
cates must be made contingent on their attendance, 
or those who attend must be given some preferences 
by law or custom—in appointments, something of this 
kind has been found very useful in securing attendance 
and faithful work. The State could well afford to pay 
one hundred dollars annually toward the expenses of any 
well-conducted county institute, in which twenty or more 
teachers would spend at least two weeks. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

Since August, 1877, questions for the quarterly exam- 

inations have been sent to the County Superintendents 
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from this office, and, with few exceptions, have been used 
by them. This is entirely voluntary, but the results of this 
uniformity of examination have been so satisfactory to all 
concerned, that very few, if any, teachers or superinten- 
dents, would willingly return to the old method where 
each County Superintendent prepared the questions for his 
county, with no knowledge of -or comparison with those of 
any other county. Great care has been taken that these , 
questions should not: fall into improper hands until they 
reached the County Supermtendents, and no instance has 
come to my knowledge in which their secrecy has been 


violated. 
. QUESTIONS 


For THE QUARTERLY EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS—THIRD QUARTER, 
I880. PREPARED BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INsTRUCTION, DENVER, COLORADO 


NOTES TO EXAMINEES 


1 Provide yourself with a lead pencil. 

2. Wnte your name, age, nativity and postoffice address on a slip of paper, 
put it m the envelope, seal ıt, and put your 222»20e7, but not your 
name, on the back. 

3. Write your zuzióer on each paper, 

4. Take a different paper for each branch, write the subject at the head of 
each paper, and write on but one side of the papera 

5 Number your answers to correspond with the questions, but do not re- 
peat the questions 

6. Read all the questions on a topic before answering any of them, 

7. Communication without permussion, and looking over the papers of 
others, will be regarded as failures. 

8. Do not take the questions from the room, Any applicant who shall 
violate this rule will forfeit all rightto a certificate. 

9. When possible, abbreviate. Give short but complete solutions to anth- 
metical problems. 

10. Omissions will be considered as failures, and partial answers will, an all 

, cases be rejected, and, in estimating your rank, the general appear- 

ance of the papers, as well as the correctness of the answers will be 
considered. o < 

ir In grammar, no word will be considered parsed that is not fully parsed. 


* 


I. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Divide the L. C. M. of 40, 45, 54, 72, and 135, by the G C. D. of 620 
and 1,116, > Ans, 10 


- 
. 
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Reduce 4897 gr Troy to pounds, By analysis. Anal, 5, ans 5. 
If it takes a man 3 of a day to mow an acre of grass how long will it 
take him to mow 7-10 of an acre? By analysis, Anal. 5; ans. 5- 


. If wheat yield 72 percent of its weight in flour, how much flour can be 


made from 245 bushels of wheat ? Proc. 5; ans 5, 
Define corporation and usury 2 pts., 5 each, 


. What is the present worth of a note for $675, due.in five months, and 


without interest, money being worth 7 per cent. per annum? 
e YS E Proc. 5, an» 5. 
If 63 gal. of wine cost $1.47, what will 9-20 gal. cost? By proportion. 
Proc 5; ans 5º 


. In a granary is a bin 1224 fe long, 8 ft 7 in. wide, and 5 4 feet deep. 


How many bushels willithold? . Proc 5; ans 5. 
My house 15 24 feet wide, the ridge which is in the middle of the roof is 
9 feet higher than the side walls, and the eaves project 1 ft, 6 in. 
beyond the sides of the house How wide ıs each side of the roof? 
Proc. 5; ans. 5. 

Separate 75,686,967 into three equal factors. « Proc 5; ans. 5, 


e 2 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1 


2 


Ae] 


e 


má 


I 


dora au 


What can you say of the carly voyages of the Northmen to this country ? 


D Yo. 

After the Northmen, (a)Who first certainly discovered North America ? 
(4) In what year? E a—6, b-—4. 
Narrate the early history of Pennsylvania. 10 
(a) What was the North West Territory, and (b) how did it pass into 
possession of the United States? a—4, b—6, 
What was the most important event of Jefferson's administration? — Io, 
How was John Quincy Adams elected President? ; 10 
What is a constitution ? > 10, 
Describe the process of naturalization 10 
Explain the terms, members at large, elector al college 2 pts, 5 each; 
Show the process by which a vetoed bill may become a law. ro, 

3 
READING. 


“Ts it not better at an early hour 
In its calm cell to rest the weary head, 

While birds are singing, and while blooms the bower, 
Than sit the fire out, and go starved to bed ?” 


Is the above extract a paragraph or a stanza? Why? 2 pts , 5 each 


2. What is meant by the terms “early hour.” ** calm cell," as used above? 


3 


2 pts , 5 each. 


What 15 meant by *' sit the.fire out,” **go starved to bed” 
2 pts, 5 each 


A * 
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4. Select five words from the above extract as a lesson ın spelling and de- 


finition, givmg reasons for your selection 5 pts, 2 each 
5 Express briefly in your own words, the sentiment of the foregoing ex- 
tract. IO. 


Nore —Let the candidate read a selection at sight, upon which he shall 
be marked according to the judgment of the supermtendent, from 1 to 50, 


n 4 / 

PHYSIOLOGY. e: 
1. Give the two uses of the muscles. ` * 2 pls , 5 each. 
2. What changes does the food undergo in the intestines? Io, 


3. Why 1s the heart double? What is the function of each part? 

` 2 pts, 5 each. 
4. Describe the pleura and its functions. 2 pts, 5 each. 
5 Why should school-rooms be well ventilated? — 10 


5. 
WRITING AND ORTHOGRAPHY, 
WRITING, 


1 How many spaces high is the loop in the small letter h? How many 
kinds of curves in the same letter? 2 pts, 5 eách. 
2, What is made the standard of measurement in width ? What height ? 
2 pts, 5 each. 
3. Write ten letters, no one of which is properly more than one space in 
height. 10. 
4. What good will it do a pupil to have him trace the copy carefully, with a 
dry pen? ] 10, 
5. Write the first five letters of the alphabet as capitals. to 
Let the penmanship of the candidate, as shown in the answers to the 
above questions be marked from 1 to 50, according to the judgment of the 
superintendent. E = 
ORTHOGRAPHY. 
1. (a) Whatis the distinction between a subvocal andan aspirate ? (b) Give 
two subvocals and two aspirates, &—5, bs 
2, (a) What sounds has the letter z? (b) Give words illustrating its differ- 
ent sounds. a—5; b—5 
3. Syllabinate and mark the accent of superintendent and especially, 
2 pts., 5 each 
4. What rule of spelling is ilust ated i in spelling the plural of chimney? 10, 
5. Write, with the proper marking to indicate the sound of each letter, the 


words knowledge and science, ; . 2 pts, 5 each. 
6. Spell ten words pronounced by the superintendent. to pts., 5 each, 
6. 
SCHOOL LAW. 


I. In what manner 15 the revenue raised for the > support of the public 
schools of this State ? 10, 
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2 3 (a) To whom must the teacher make report, and (b) what is the pen- 


alty for failure in this duty ? a—13; bo. 
4. 5. (a) How may persons obtain a State Diploma in Colorado, and (b) 
what 15 the character of such diploma. 2—16; b—4, 
7. 
BOTANY. .-' 


1. Define 2/ant, and tell the differe .ce between a plant and an animal or a 
- mineral, and tell how a plantis affected by cúltivation, 3 pts , 5 each. 
2. Define the two grand divisions of the vegetable kingdom—Pheenogamia 
and Cryptogamia, and tell how they are distinguished. 10, 
3. Define » cof and tell its office to the plant. Describe the different forms. 
2 pts, 4 each. 

4. Define sem., . 

5. Define digestion in plants, where and how it 1s performed? 

2 pts., 5 each. 


8. 
Nope OTHER SCIENCES. 


I, Through what space will a body, falling freely, pass in the tenth second? 
10, 


* 


2 Name and describe the forces which produce circular motion, 
Name 4, description 6. 
3. (a) What are artesian wells, and (b) upon what principle do their phen- 
omena depend?  . a—3: bz. 
4 Describe the following measurements: Azimuth, declination, right 
ascension, celestial latitude and celestial longitude. 5 pts , 2 each. 
5. What isa sidereal day? A solar day? Which is the longer? Why? 
What day does the clock measure in 24 hours? 5 pts., 2 each. 
6, In what phases of the moon do eclipses of the sun and moon occur? 
Why not an eclipse at every revolution of the moon? 2 pts,, 5 each. 


7 Define geology and mineralogy. 2 pts., 5 each. 

8. How are the relative ages of unstratified rocks ascertained ? 10 
9. What great facts are taught by the study of geology? How is geological 
history divided ? a 2 pts., 5 each. 

ro. Name the divisions, or sub-kingdoms, of the animal kingdom. IO 
11, Name the different classes of vertebrates. — . IO, 
Iz. Give the charactenstics of birds of prey. : 10. 

13, Define chemistry. How many chemical elements are known ? 

" 2 pts, 5 each. 

14. Desctibe the manufacture of coal gas 10 


Is, Describe, as a chemist, the manufacture of soap, both Aard and soft. 


`~ 
* p= 
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- 9. 
GRAMMAR, 
1 Why is the sentence, “ He ought to have went,” incorrect ? 10. 


e 
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2. In the sentence, *' The prophets, do they live forever ?" parse 1 ophets 
10 
3. What is the difference between an adjective and an adverb? Illustrate. 
2 pts., 5 each. 

4. Give a list of ten words commonly used as prepositions, 
5. Write a sentence having for its predicate the Passive, potential, present, 
third, plural form of the verb see E £ Io, 
6 Analyze. “The use of the dictionary should be insisted .apon in the ` 

case of all pupils of sufficient maturity.” 

7. What is the difference in the proper use of the relafives w/v, «Atc and 
that ? ~ Io, 
8. How may a declarative sentence be made interrogative ? 10, 
9 Correct Jf 1 was a teacher I would give Porter lessons, and give the 
reason for the change - 2 pts., 5 each. 
10. Name the parts of speech not found in the following sentence ‘*Mil- 
lioris of spiritual creatures walk the earth, unseen, both when we wake 


and when we sleep." 10. 
10. 
PEDAGOGICS, 
I, Why does the writing of words assist in learning their spelling ? “o, 
2. Give three aims of a good primary drill in reading, to. 


3. State the advantages and disadvantages of the practice df pergutting 
pupils to recite by turn. i 

4. Give a hst of proper incentives to study 

5. Whats the great end of punishment in school? Why? 2 pts., 5 each. 

6. Indicate your method of teaching your pupils to use our language cor- 


rectly. 5 Io, 
7. To what extent and why should the teacher ve acquainted mth the nature 
and laws of both body and mind ? 2 pts., 5 each, 


8. What are the duties the teacher owes to parents and to the State, 10 
9. Name the principal faults which children are prone to contract in read- 


ing. Give the best methods of correcting them. 2 pts, 5 each. 
IO. How should composition be taught? | 10, 
TL, 
GEOGRAPHY. 
I. Define zone, declination of axis. 2 pts., 5 each. 


2. How are islands divided? What is the general position of each kind ? 
-3 Pts, 4 off for each error. 
5' Describe the formation of an iceberg, from the falling of the snow. to. 
4. Dividing the United States into highlands and lowlands, in which divis- 
ion do most of the States he? In which most of the terntories? 
3 pts., 5 each. 
5 Name the chief differences between the coal fields of eastern and western 
Pennsylvania. = - 8, 


` 
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6. From what two States was the District of Columbia originally taken ? 
What was its original area? What portion has been receded ? 

3 pts , 2 off for each error, 

7. What countries constitute Great Britain ? Which is the largest. Which 


15 the smallest ? 3 pts., 4 off for each error. 
8. In saihng down the Danube from its source, what'three important cities 
will you pass? 3 pts , 4 off for each error. 


9. From what countries do we receive our principal supplies of spices? 10, 

10. On which side of the Pyrenees is the climate the warmer? Why? 
= 2 pts., § each. 
With these questions the following circulars have been 
sent out, with a view of securing, as nearly as possible, 
uniformity of method in the examination as well as uni- 

formity in questions: 
OFFICE OF FHE 7 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 
Circular to County Superintendents concerning the Quarterly 
Examination of Teachers: 


GENTLEMEN.—In sending questions for your next quar- 
terly éxamination, I desire to make the following sugges- 
tions as to their use: 

While I believe examinations, uniform in questions and 
in methods, are in every way superior to those having as 
many processes and grades as there are counties in the 
State, yet I wish no County Superintendent to use the 
questions and suggestions 1f he has a method of his own 
which he believes better, all things considered. The exam- 
ination is your work. Upon its faithful and fearless dis- 
charge depends, in a large degree, the character of our 
schools. Tam trying to aid, not to control you. 

There is work for two days, of five or six hours each, 
for the average applicant, and 1 recommend a two days' 
session, at least in the more populous counties. Appli- 
cants should have time to do themselves justice. Let it 
be understood by all, that to receive a certificate, the appli- 
cant MUST DO THE WORK at the time ând in the manner 
prescribed for all. If one can do it in half a day, well — 
but let it be known that a-certificate will zever be given for 
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a part ofthe work. Absentees must take the consequences 
of their own misfortune, however imperative the cause of 
their absence, This is not given as a rule, but a the 
plain statement of a fact. 

By dividing the slips you can give out half a day s work 
at a time, and I urge this plan as much fairer fo all than , 
giving the topics ‘singly, as some will gain time in one 
branch, others in another. 

The topics are numbered from 1 to‘11, For the first 
day, use I to 5, inclusive; second day, 6 to 11, inclusive. 
Take up questions and answers promptly at expiration of 
each session. If you wish an oral examination, take suf- 
ficient time for that and for reading before or after the time 
allotted to the session. E 

Do not take a minute of the session for general exer- 
cises or talk, or allow any one else to do so. 

Take such further time as you wish to satisfy yourself 
as to the moral character of all applicants, and as to their 
experience in and aptitude for the business of teaching, 
and also time to give such counsel concerning their duties 
as you may think helpful. 

For marking applicants divide the applicants into two 
groups: First group, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 9, loand 11; second 
group, Nos. 4, 6, 7 and 8 and penmanship. Give certifi- 
cates as follows: 

- FIRST GRADE CERTIFICATE, 
First group—average 90 per cent. ; no branch below 75 per cent, 
Second. *£. APS gg OM) e e ME go u ou 
SECOND GRADE CERTIFICATE. 
First group—average 75 per cent. ; no branch below 60 per cent. 
E do d 
THIRD GRADE CERTIFICATE. 
First group—average 60 per cent. ; no branch below $50 per cent, 
Second * LINE. CER No at. BRO Aug E A 

File and retain all answers, for your own protection. 
Number the applicants, but take no names, 

Give each a blank envelope and paper sufficient for the 
work, Examine and grade all papers by number before 
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opening the envelopes to learn the names. (If you can 
get a committee of competent persons to examine and 
grade the papers, it will guard you still further from any 
charge of unfairness, which disappointed applicants are apt 
to make.) . 

A higher degree of practical success in teaching should be 
accepted as a sufficient reason for issuing a certificate of a 
higher grade than is warranted by the percentage upon 
examination, and incxperience or want of success should 
lower the grade of the certificate given, while failure as a * 
teacher might be so marked us to make it pour duty to 
refuse a certificate, whatever the percentage obtained. 

I earnestly recommend that certificates of the first 
grade be given only to teachers who have earned it by 
success in the school-room as well as at examination, I 
also recommend the addition of ten to the grade on Theory 
and Practice, for the regular reading of some good educa- 
tional periodical, or of one or more reliable books upon the 
subject. - 

Refuse cerficates to ene of whose moral character 
you have a reasonable doubt. 

PLEASE REPORT to me soon as convenient after your 
examination, on the blanks furnished for the purpose, 
giving the names of all applicants, : 

Preserve the instructions for future reference. 

Take great pains that none of the questions go out of 
your hands until the end of the quarter. 

Discourage private examinations as far as possible— 
giving, instead; temporary certificates till next public 
examination. 

So cordial has been the approval of this system of 
uniform questions, by County Superintendents and others 
interested, that it may be considered the settled policy of 
the State. 

Respectfully yours, 
= Jos. C. SHATTUCK, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


PT 
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Uniformity of questions for the county examinations 
throughout the State is winning favor elsewhere as well as 
in Colorado. Several States have adopted practically the 
same plan as that in use here. I believe the time has fully 
come when this system which has been in successful 
operation for more than three years “ without law;" should. 
be enforced in a modified form by law. AA 

It is a very easy thing:to ask difficult questions, but to 
prepare a list of questions that will be a fair test of the 
scholarship of the examined and not a collection of puzzles 
gathered in unfrequented nooks of science, and to do this 
monthly or quarterly, is a task of no small proportions. 

I certainly did not estimate,it lightly three years since, 
when the first hst was sent out, but its importance and its 
difficulties have grown upon me with every returning quar- 


' ter. After consultation with a number of thoughtful 


Superintendents, I recommend that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the President of the State University, 
the President of the State Agricultural College, and the 
President of the State School of Mines, be constituted by 
law a Committee of Examination, which shall prepare the 
questions and regulations for conducting the quarterly ex- 
aminations, which shall be sent out by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, as -has been done for three years 
past—and that the County Superintendents be directed by 
law to use the same. These gentlemen are all in the pay 
of the State, and the additional labor divided among them 
would not be onerous, and it is-probable that for all time, 
atleast a majority of the persons holding these positions. 
will be men eminently qualified for this work. 

While experience has proven the superiority of uniform 
examination 1n all the counties—uniform both tn questions 
and methods, yet in the matter of granting certificates I 
would not in the least abridge or control the discretion 


“now exercised by the County Superintendents. No exam- 


ination can be a test of the teaching power of any ap- 
plicant ; that can only be demonstrated in the school-room. 


s» + 
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Professional skill—or the absence of it—is proven by the 

“daily work, as personal character is shown by the daily 
life of a teacher. -The competent County Superintendent 
knows well the rank of every teacher in his county in these 
two particulars, and a wise exercise of the judgment 
founded upon this knowledge 1s of far greater practical 
importance .to the youth of his county than any conclu- 
sions based upon percentages obtained at examinations ^ 


- STATE EXAMINATIONS, 


But one applicant has as yet taken the State examina- 
tion, and that one did not secure a diploma. Since last 
report three diplomas have been granted to persons who 
held State certificates from other States, viz.: Ira W. Davis, 
of Black Hawk; Ellen J. Merritt, of Colorado Springs; 
and Albert E Chase, of Georgetown. 


The policy of issuing- State diplomas on any other 
condition than examination is of doubtful wisdom. Other 
States have been obliged to abandon it, and, doubtless, 
Colorado should do the same. The same Committee of 
Examination suggested above, should also have charge of 
State examinations, which might be held under the 
direction of this committee by County Superintendents in 
such sections of the State as the residence of applicants 
might require. That the statute of Illinois provides that 
“State certificates shall be granted ónly upon public 
examination, of which due notice shall be given in such 
branches and upon such terms, and by such examiners as 
the State Superintendent and the Principals of the Normal 
Universities may prescribe." Substitute the Presidents of 
our State Institutions for “ Principals of Normal Univer- 
sities," in the above, and it is doubtful if any better rule 
can be adopted. i 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


At the last meeting of the State Teachers' Association— 
January 1880—a committee, consisting of Mr. Howard, of 


Weld, Mr. Cornell, of Boulder, and Mr. Patton, of Pueblo, 


5 
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was appointed to prepare a course of study for Ungraded 
Schools. After extensive correspondence and examination 
of many different courses, that prepared by Superintendent 
J. O. Knaus, of Lehigh county, Pa., was adopted, in the 
main, and published and distributed by Mr. Howard for 
the committee , 
COURSE OF STUDY FOR THE UNGRADED SCHOOLS : 
i COLORADO 


In the árrangement of the following Course of Study, Wilson's séries of 
Readers was taken as a basis. It will also be applicable to any other series 
of Readers of corresponding grade 

In schools where another series of Readers is used, requiring it, read 
one book higher; thatis, where Primer is mentioned, read First Reader , for 
First Reader, read Second Reader, and so on through the series, 


OF” 1HE STATE OF 


] FIRST GRADE, > 


Language.—Pupils with the Primer should be taught— 
1.—Letters and sounds . 
2.—Oral Spelling, with and without the book. 
3 —To pronounce words readily at sight. 
4.— To tell the meaning of words and sentences. 
5.—To notice pauses and inflections when reading. 
Writing.—To print letters, words, figures and sentences on the slate. 
Aruhmetie.—1. To count and add objects to 100 2. Roman numbers 
to XX. 


SECOND GRADE, 


Language.—1. Read in First Reader with the preceding directions. 
2.— Spell all zew and dificult words of the reading lesson. 
3.— Oral Composition. 
Wing, Print lessons on date until script letters are learned ; then 
the lessons should be copied in script, 
Note. —Examine and criticise the slate-work ALWAYS. 
Aritkmetrc—1, Counting objects, notation and numeration, to 1,000 
2.—Addition and Subtraction—oral and written—without a book. 
3 —Tables to 6x12. 
4.— Roman numbers to C, . 


THIRD GRADE. 


Language.—1. Read in Second Reader with the preceding directions. 
2.—Short written Compositions, using some of the words found in the 
lessons. 
3 —Relate in their ows English language what they read, 
4.—After having finished the first half of the Reader, the Primary 
Speller may be used. [See Remark No. 7.] 
NoTE.—Learning the meaning (not definition) of words in reading and 
other lessons, and their use in original sentences, is-a valuable exercise. 


* 
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Teachers should drill their pupils frequently, daily, if possible, on. language 
lessons of this kind. ; 
Writing —1. Copy parts of lessons on the slate—being careful to note the 
pauses and capital letters. 

2.—Begin to write on paper with pen and ink. [See Remark No. 6.] 
Arithmetic.—t. Mental without a book. 

2 —Table to 12x12, 

3.—Thorough drill in notation and numeration. 

4 — Review and application of addition and subtraction ^ 

5 —Multiplication and division. 

6.—Roman numbers to CL. » 
Geography.—2. The directions of the compass. 

2.— Distance and direction, 

3.— Town, Township, County and State Geography, withont a book. 

NoTE.—For this purpose a map of Colorado, with township and county 
boundaries distinctly marked, should be used in every school. 


FOURTH GRADE. 


Language.—1, Read in the Third Reader with the preceding directions, 
having special attention to natural reading. 
NoTE.—Remember that good reading consists in correct pronunciation, 
a careful observance of pauses and.inflections, and a natural tone. 
“2.— Definition of words + 
3.—Language lessons and oral grammar. 
4 —Composition and forms for letter-writing. 
5.—Primary speller should be completed, 
Writing. —1. Copy on the slate the most difficult words of the reading 
lessons. s 5 
2.— Write in copy with a pen. 
Arithmetic —1, Mental, with a book. 
2.—Rewview the fundamental rules for the sake of accuracy and rapidity 
3.— Use of United States money. 
4.— “Fractions, denominate numbers, etc, 
5.—Roman numbers to D, EE" 
Geography and Eistory —A. Begin with a book in geography, with special 
attention to the geography of our own country. ^ 
2 —With the lessons in geography should be combined the most inter- 
esting and important events of U. S, history. 


FIFTH GRADE, 


Language—1. Read the Fourth Reader with special attention to the rules 
of Reading, Elocution etc. 
2.—Use large speller—spelling and defining. 
3.—The use of the dictionary. 
4.—Language lessons with a text-book. 
5.— Composition and letter-writing, 
6.—Change simple poetry into prose 


feia uma 


. que xov 
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7.—Declamation. 5 
Writing —1. Use a copy book, with special attention to neat penmanship. 
2.— Copy on paper business forms—bills, notes, checks, ete, 
3.—Book-keeping (single entry). : 
Arthmetic—Mental and written continued. Especial attention should be 
given to the business portion of arithmetic, with adeutiena} prac- 
tical examples by the teacher. 4 
Geography —Study with the book continued. If properly managed, the 
greater part of what is contained m ordinary text-books can be 
completed. 
History of the U S.—A text-book may be used, If time will not permit to 
have history as a regular daily exercise, it 1s suggested that it 
HAE alternate with reading in the Fourth Reader, and be read by the 
class, with explanations and questions by the teacher, 


SIXTH GRADE. 


History of the United States asa reading book (instead of the Fifth Reader), 
Grammar, Composition, Declamation, Arithmetiç, Physical Geog- 
raphy, Algebra, Physiology and other branches, 


SUGGESTIONS AND REMARKS. 


1.—Every teacher ought to form a regular programme of daily exercises 
in conformity with the above course. 
It 15 not intended that pupils shall be compelled to study branches they 
and their parents object to, after the teacher's persuasive powers have failed. 
2.—The advantages of a uniform course for all the ungraaed schools in 
the State will be apparent to every teacher on a little reflection. 
3.— Object Lessons —Short familiar talks on the lessons and on common 


- objects should be had with BE primary classes The following may serve 


as a bnef outline, 

For first and second grades, familiar objects and their principal parts, 
with their names and uses, Third grade, for summer, facts in botany ; for 
winter, domestic animals. Fourth grade, for summer, insects, birds and 
plants ; for winter, woods, grains, seeds and fruits. 

4.—Vagal music should be one of the daily exercises in each school, 

5.— Drawing should also receive more attention. 

6.—No copy books should be used until the first half of the Second 
Reader 1s completed, because of the constant slate drills, the pupils always, 
if possible, having a long pencil or holder in use in these drills—the teacher 
invariably criticising and correcting the writing and insisting on neat work 
No wnting or printing exercise should be considered as completed until the 
teacher has inspected every pupil's work. ' 

7.—No Speller is to be used until the pupil is able to read well in the 
first half of the Second Reader, because the pupil will find it as much as he 
can do to master the new and difficult words in his Readers. He is to be 
required to write them neatly on his slate, to spell and pronounce them from 
the «late, then to spell them orally, define such as the téacher may think him 
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not familiar with, and commence to learn the use of these words by putting 
them into sentences of his own construction. This should be continued in 
the Third Reader. 


8 —Itis a good plan to have each text book divided into sections. If 
not divided by the author it may be done by the teacher Do not advance 
to a new lesson or a new sections until the preceding one is mastered. 


9 —Two important objects of recitation are: Ist. To ascertain the 


aero 


pupil's preparation of a lesson, 2d. His knowledge of it. Question your 
pupils thoroughly respecting each. Zrsisf upon well prepared lessons always, 
Make your pupils do their own thinking as much as possible The teacher 
should give aid to pupils judiciously, 


10,—Govern by keeping your pupils constantly employed, and with 
firmness, tempered with kindness, 


11 —Every teacher will be benefited by making the following topics a 
study : Classification of School, Assigning Lessons, Aid to Pupils, and the 
Recitations. 


12.—Lose no opportunity to inculcate a love for truth, justice and 
right, for this is the foundation of our liberties 


13.—Paste this course of study or your School Register. 


I heartily commend the course to the attention of super- 
intendents, teachers and school boards 

That teachers should be frequently changed in our un- 
graded schools, must be accepted as a necessary result of 
small schools and short terms. To my mind, all discussions 
as to the best remedy for this evil are wasted, until the time 
shall come—if it ever does—when there are no thinly set- 
tled portions of country. A great majority of the “coun- 
try districts” in the United States cannot, by any réasonable 
taxation, raise sufficient money to build a commodious 
school-house, with the “modern improvements,’ deemed 
essential in city schools, and pay a man or woman, worthy 
by nature and training, to be ranked with the best of the 
profession, such salary as will induce him to look upon that 
community as his home and that school as hisdife work. 
Does anyone suppose the time will ever come when the 
generality of country districts will pay their teachers more 
than seventy-five dollars per month and employ them for 
more than nine months in the year? How idle then, when 
wages in such schools average but about half this amount, 
to expect that young men and women, who develop skill 
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in teaching will forget their own interests and smother 
their own ambition and labor on, term after term, for a pit- 
tance. It seems to be the law of human society that only 
the aggregated wealth of large communities can support 
a high order of talent in any profession. 

Believing, then, that our country schools will be con- 
trolled in the future, as they have been in tHe past, by a 
shifting procession of inexperienced teachers, this effort to 
assist them by furnishing an outline of the work they are 
expected to do, commends itself to me as reasonable and 
important. Within the limits of this course there 1s room 
enough for the full exercise of the invention and individual- 
ity of such as have them, while the less gifted will find these 
suggestions a daily help and guide. 

Upon County Superintendents, more than all others, 
depends the introduction or use of this course of study. It 
will not introduce itself. Tt will require the patient, persist- 
ent labor of years. Is not the end worth the effort?” 


BLANKS FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS 


Under the law as amended by the Legislature at its last 
session, I have prepared blank books for the use of officers 
and teachers, and have supplied all demands, except that to 
a few counties not yet reached by express the heavier 
books have not been sent. The cost of the first supply 
for all the districts was considerable, but the amount 
required annually hereafter will not be great. Whole 
amount deducted from State fund to date on account of 
books furnished is $1,958.24. 

The books furnished are as follows, viz.: Blank certifi- 
cates, three forms, County Superintendent's record, secre- 
tary's record, treasurer's cash book, teacher's daily register, 
annual register, orders on district: treasurer, orders on 
County Treasurer, notice of apportionment. 


STATE FUND. o 


The permanent school fund, which consists of the pro- 
ceeds of sale-of school lands, amounts in round numbers 
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to $36,000. This is invested in State warrants at eight per 
centum. The public school income fund arises from interest 
on the permanent fund and rent of leased lands. Of shis 
fund there has been three distributions, as follows: 


dn ee ey me vá a UE EE a AL 30 
Jan. 1880... . 0... 00. 5918 40 
July, 1880. . .. sc 2... 765 36 

Total. 4-02 ow e x oor xx 822,725 06 


The first apportionment was twenty-six and six-tenths 
per capita of school population; the second, twenty cents, 
and the third thirty-three cents. As the expenditure per 
capita for the State was $11.07 last year, it will be seen 
that this revenue will not materially lessen: taxation. For 
details of apportionment, see table ' 
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Number of males of school age x Nen. 
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School population between 16 and2r ... er ue 

Number between 6 and 16 enrolted in school EA e aes 
Number between 16 and 21 enrolled in school. paa sasas 
Number enrolled in gradedscnools. , ... .... Bso8 
Number enrolled in ungraded schools, . ... .. 10263 
Total number enrolled in school during the year. .. 18771 
Average daily attendance... o .o o ...o nos 10919 
Per cent, of enrollment on school population ..... 63 


Per cent. of enrollment under 16 on populat'n same age|. ... + 
Per cent. of enrollm't bet. 16 and 21 on pop ofsame age]. .... 


Per cent. of average attendance on enrollment. ... s8 
Per cent. in graded schools ,........ 45 
Volumes in school libraries .. ..... 3260 


s.a’ 


Number of school houses... 1... .,. 
Value of school houses and property ...,. 
Number of male teachers in graded schools. . 
Number of female teachers in graded schools . 
Number of male teachers in ungraded schools . . 
Number of temale teachers in ungraded schools. ... 
Avg wages of male teachers in gr'd schools per month 
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Avg wages of female teachers in gr'd schools per m'th 75 
Avg. wages of male teachers in ungr'd schools per m’th 44 6 
Avg. wages offemaleteachers inungr'd schools per mih qo 65 
Average cost per month for each pupilin graded schools £z 35 
Average cost per month for exch pupil in unge’d schools 2 66 


Received from county tax (general fund),  . . . . « ej 119419 
Received from district tax (special tax)... 2... .| 95675 
Received from district tax for building fund , . ... .| 15704 
Received from all sources, including amount on hand at 


beginning of yeat. .. en... .. +... 
Expended for teachers’ wages. . . oo... .. vss a 
Expended for current expenses . ..., «....<t-3610 
Expended for buildings, sites and furniture . . . . . +] 40158 
Total expenditure .. o. uo 9. cce + aj 204371 
Expenditure per capita of school population ...., 3 88 
Expenditure per capita of enrollment ......... 14 od 

penditure per capita of average attendance, .... 24 21 
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The school population of Colorado since its admissión 
was as follows: , 
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The number of different pupils enrolled in school for the 
same time was: 
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The average daily attendance was as follows: 
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Value of school buildings, sites and furniture: 
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Number of male teachers employed: 
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Number of female teachers employed: 
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What is known as the “GenerarFund,? is derived from 
the county tax for school purposes, penal fines, and the 
amount received from the State fund. 


N 


The receipts from these sources have been as follows: 
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Receipts from special (district) taxes: 
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Expended for teachers’ wages: 
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Expenditure per capita of school population: 
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Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled in school: 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THEIR SUPPORT. 

In my report for 1878, I urged the propriety of raising 
the legal minimum mill tax, levied by the counties for 
school purposes, the proceeds of which constitute the bulk 
of our * General Fund." 

The situation is in no way changed since then. . The 
amount of the general fund last year was $182,325; the 
proceeds of special district taxation, exclusive of the build- 
ing fund, were $154,007. I can think of no single means 


. that would do more to assist the weak districts, enabling 


them to support longer and better schools, without the 
trouble of a special tax. This would be somewhat at the 
expense of the towns and wealthier communities, and that 
objection has been fatal to the change in the past, doubtless 
it will be in the future, though no one disputes that it is 
consistent with the fundamental principles of the American 
public education. Our entire free school system is based 
on two ideas; first, that property must support the schools, 
and next, that these schools shall be so planted and managed 
as to afford, as: nearly as possible, equal advantages to all 
people, without regard to condition or locality. The selfish 
impulses of the rich—both as individuals and communities 
—are opposed to this. In individuals, however, this selfish- 
ness has been so generally smothered and controlled by 
broader views of and kindlier interest in the welfare of the 
race, as to give little trouble.- Indeed, snarling at the 
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expensiveness of schools come quite as frequently from the 
poorer class, whose children are the beneficiaries of the 
fund arising from this common tax upon property, as from 
those whose wealth supplies the fund. Society with us is 
in such a constant state of ebulition, the bottom coming to 
the top and the top going to the bottom; so many who are 
at the top realize that without the free schools their own 
rise had been impossible, that local taxation for the support 
of the schools is generally upheld. 

General Garfield but voiced the controlling sentiment of 
the nation when he said: “Next importance to freedom 
and justice is popular education, without which neither 
freedom nor justice can be permanently maintained” Amid 
all the bitter criticism which has been hurled at the public 
schools in recent years, the critics have made haste to 
announce their devotion to free schools, finding fault only 
with the methods in which the money was spent—never 
claiming that it should not be expended upon schools for 
the benefit of all the people. 

Only in November last has a writer of note aimed a blow 
at the schools themselves, for the first time within my 
knowledge. 

He declares American public education a failure, and, in 


proof, contrasts the percentage of crimina!s and lunatics in 


I 


the six New England States—the home of the’ free _ 


common school—with that of the six Southern Atlantic 
Statés, where, until since the war, free schools were 
unknown, and property only educated the children of the 
property holder, and proclaims it as his conclusion that 
ignorance and vice have no relation. Why the argument 
was not strengthened by pointing the contrast with the Ute 
Indians, as a shining example of a happy people who tole- 
rate no school houses, and, therefore, have no use either for 
prisons or insane asylums, I cannot tell. The most 
complete answer possible to this skillful special plea has 
been given by the people of these same Atlantic Southern 
States, who now acknowledge their harmful error, and 
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are making what speed they can to establish free 
schools, and thus prove their conversion to the Amer- 
ican idea that property must support schools for the 
masses; and it is a further and a very happy reply to the 
review article of Mr. White, that, on the 15th day of De- 
cember, 1880, a representative of one of these sáme States 
should rise in his place in the Senate of the United States, 
and in a manly speech .in behalf of his people, admit the 
fatal mistake of the South in educating their ruling caste 
alone, and avow their determination as f&r as in them lies, 
hereafter to enlighten the masses; and to this avowal he 
added an earnest entreaty, that the Nation—dominated as 
he declared it is and must be by men nurtured amid the in- 
fluences of free schools—the Nation, now rich and pros- 
perous, should assist in planting the free public school 
within reach of the hitherto uneducated laboring people 
throughout the crushed and impoverished South. And 
this is a representative man, speaking for the same section 
which, twenty-five years ago, in the columns of its most 
influential paper said :-“ We abominate the schools decause 
they are free?” . 

Surely Mr. Grant White is answered. 

Does it not seem strange, then, that while the “ Univer- 
sal Yankee Nation" is so enthusiastically in favor of tax- 
ing the rich saz to assist in the education of the children 
of his poorer neighbor, wealthy districts always oppose any 
scheme for taxation or distribution which obliges them to 
assist in supporting schools for the poorer districts, Z. c., 
their neighbors? " 

Yet such is the fact from Maine to California. Said a 
member of the Vermont Legislature last year in opposing 
a bill of this kind. “ We are apt to figure whether a vil- 
lage like would give more than it would receive." 
. That is the whole question. In Colorado, in such coun- 


ties as contain cities or villages, an inerease of the county 
levy means that the cities and villages “ would give more 


- than they receive,” so they prefer to support their own 
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schools liberally by special district tax, and leave their 
poor neighbors to struggle on as they may. I do not 
expect to see the minimum raised by statute, but I state the 
case to encourage every citizen patriotic enough to wish 
to see the fundamental principle of taxation, on which our 
schools are founded, carried out-toits logical end and best 
results, to induce County Commissioners to levy such 
county tax that the schools of the county may be sup- 
ported mainly by the general fund instead of the special. 
I felt the need of this years ago, and every day of inter- 
course with the people and observation among the schools 
of our State has but intensified my conviction. 


Intelligent County Superintendents state the weakness of 
our country schools usually in this order: “Short terms, 
frequent -change of teachers, and inefficient teachers.” 
Now, the first of this triad being given, no argument is 
necessary to prove that the others follow as inevitably as 
death and taxation. Tolengthen the term 1s to Jay the axe 
at the root of the tree. In this way only can the remain- 
ing troubles be reached. 


AS TO CHANGE OF TEACHERS, 


in schools where the terms are long enough to make the- 
continuous employment of one person practicable, district 
boards rarely err in making a change when they can shake 
themselves free from all improper entanglements and “influ- 
ences," and address themselves to the one object. of pro- 
curing the best ability to be had for the money they have 
to spend. A change for the better is always desirable. It 
is never a wrong to a teacher to fill her place with a better 
one; notto do this zs a wrong to the children and the com- 


. munity. The oath of a school officer binds him to have 


an eye single to the best good of the school, but it is not 


“infrequent that his vision is seriously obscured by other ` 


and conflicting interests. Too often personal advantage, 
love, hate, fear, financial complications or political intrigues, 
some of these motives, are allowed by school officers (as 
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well as other people}, to smother their judgment and govern 
their actions. E il 

The following incident is not imaginary : 

One of the teachers in a graded school failed to secure 
proper discipline in her room. The pupils were’ very dis; 
orderly, and the principal of the school corísulted with the 
President of the Board as to what should be done. Said 
the President: “ You had better let her alone, She is the 
intimate friend of an influential family here, who will make 


no end of trouble if she is interfered with." 


Again, a tenderness of heart which makes men dislike 
to cause pain often neutralizes the demand of duty and puts 
in school, or keeps in, a person who is not a teacher, but is 
a most worthy, excellent man or wóman, Purely local con- 
siderations, also, often exercise a controlling influence in 
school appointments. An inefficient teacher is employed, 
because she belongs in the district or “ graduated at’ our 
school," when a good one could easily be had for the same 
money. 

If a member of a school board were wishing to purchase 
a ten-dollar coat or shawl, he would never buy of his neigh- 
bor, his uncle, or his grandfather, if he knew he could get 
a better article for the same money in New York. Witness 
the car-loads of merchandise that leave there by mail daily. 
The same rule should govern their official actions, They 
should purchase the very best teaching ability to be found 
in the country which is within-their means. In no other 
way can they redeem tbeir obligations to the district and 
justify their oaths. Faulty judgment is not the rock on 
which school boards most frequently make shipwreck ; it 
1s judgment overborne by some of these unworthy censider- 
ations. When such boards have sufficient integrity of purpose 


to throttle personal interests and set aside all extraneous 


“considerations; sufficient moral courage to face the disap- 


probation of influential neighbors if duty demanded it, and 
to storm the citadel of relatives and friends in which many 
an indifferent teacher is securely fortified— then real teach- 
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ers can take courage, and the cause of education will less 
frequently be wounded in the hands of its friends. 


: COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

in the work of supervising the schools of their counties, 
can in no other way render such valuable aid to the 
schools, as by doing»all in their p power to induce school 
boards to employ good teachers, and to prevent the en- 
gagement óf poor ones, but I believe the County Superin- 
tendents, such as have earnestly engaged in school work, 
with one voice, will declare that they find it more difficult 
to prevent school boards from employing persons of known 
unfitness, than to supply all demands for really skillful 
teachers. At no other point can Superintendents touch so 
near the heart of the system as in putting the schools 
under thé care of real live, apt teachers. There are schools 
in Colorado to-day that rank high as educational forces, 
though they are found in out of the way places, and in 
cramped, ill-furnished rooms; there are others, which are 
yielding only confusion and disaster, though held in costly, 
well-furnished buildings. The one is not a” success 
because of its unpleasant surroundings, but in spite of them, 
the other does not 'prove that tasteful, convenient rooms 
are useless, but that all other adjuncts of a good school 
go up in the balance when weighed against a teacher. 

I quote the following paragraph, not knowing to whom 
credit is due : 

“Superintendent Westhafer notifies the teachers of Mar- 
tin county, that during his official visits to schools, he will 
pay especial attention to the following particulars: System 
gradation, interest of parents, accuracy of work, discipline 
of school, fitness and energy of teacher, neatness of room 
and inmates, condition of grounds and building, tempera- 
ture and ventilation of room, influence of teacher over 
school and community ” 

I know nothing of Superintendent Westhafer, and more 
than one State has a Martin county, but 1 congratulate that 
Martin county upon having a Superintendent who knows 
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how to plan his work, and recommend other Superintend- 
ents and teachers to paste his list in their «memorandum 
books ` 

If called upon to point out the most noticeable defects 
in the best schools of this State, 1 should head the list with 


READING AND WRITING. "^ ^ 


A great deal of written work is done, but too little atten- 
tion is given to the training of the muscles of the hand 
and arm, that the work may be done easily and well. 
Usually the children's rigid muscles and labored move- 
ments, when attempting to write, are painful to the beholder, 
as well as tiresome to the operator. 

Reading is generally undervalued, though I am glad to 
note the fact that it is this year receiving more attention'in 
a number of our towns than heretafore. Last spring I 
listened to the graduating exercises,'of one of our high 
schools, with exquisite pain. AsIlooked upon these young 
people, passing thus and there the boundary which sepa- 
rates boyhood and girlhood from manhood and womanhood, 
evidently well furnished, for their age, in much of thelearn- 
ing of the schools, and yet not more than one in four able 
to speak so as to be heard more than twenty feet away, and 
the fourth evidently heard only because the vicious habits 
of speech acquired at school were not able to hide entirely 
good natural gifts. And yet, can we blame these children? 
Have they not used all the advantages given them? If this 
glaring fault of speech is ever-overcome, it must be at the 
expense of much money, time and labor, which they ought 
to be in a condition to spend in other directions, now that 
we have given them all the public school has to offer. 

Surely their punishment is enough. But what shall we 
say of the : teachers who have allowed such mumbling daily 
for years, and the school officers and communities that have 
tolerated such utter neglect of training in a point so vital? 
Simply that they have slumbered over this matter. I hope 
a sweeping reform. is begun, for we sadly need it. The best 
reading I heard in the State last year—speaking of a school, 
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not of a single individual—I heard at Boulder, I mention 
the name frankly, hoping it may provoke some other 
schools to emulation. 


COLORADO AT WEST POINT. 


It has been a frequent charge in recent years that, of the 
young men who take the .entering” examination at West 
Point Military Academy, a larger portion fail to pass now 
than formerly, and the failures have been charged up to the 
alleged deterioration of the public schools. Since Colo- 
rado became a State she has sent but one candidate for 
admission to West Point, and he entered last year. Having 
considerable anxiety to know the standing of the first rep- 
resentative of Colorado schools at the Military Academy, 
I wrote to the War Office for information, and received the 
following reply : > * 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF WEST PoINT, 
-UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1880. 


Jos C. SHarruck, Supt. of Public Instruction. 


Sir—Referring to your letter of November 30, ultimo, 
addressed to the Adjutant General of the Army, and referred 
to these headquarters by endorsement of the 4th inst, 
Iam directed by Major-General Schofield to inform you 
that, at the examination of candidates in June last, Cadet 
H. I. Hale's marks were: . 

Arithmetic—96 out of 100 

Grammar—96Ó out of 100. 

Geography—very good; not marked. 

History —1I9 out of 135. 

Writing and orthography—very good. No errors. 
Candidates were not arranged in order according to their 
marks, but Hale was among the best, and he still maintains 
that standing. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
~ Wm. M. WHERRY, 
— Act'g Asst. Adjutant-General. 
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Cadet Hale is the son of Hon. H. M. Hale—my prede- 
cessor in office. He was valedictorian of the first class 
which graduated from Denver High School—that of '77, 
and until he entered the Military Academy, had'attended no 
school but the public schools of this State, ¿His rank, so 
far, speaks well for the schools which his father flid so much 
to build up and improve Colorado will watch his career 
with interest. 


THE STATE LIBRARY. 


No funds having been appropriated for the arrangement 
and care of the library, there is no material change to note 
since my last report. Public documents are received 
annually from the general government, and continually 
from the various States. E 

Iam in constant receipt of letters from different State 
librarians, offering to complete our sets of the documents 
of their States, 1f wé lack any, and asking that we complete 
ours with them. 

Until some provision is made by'the Legislature for the 

' proper arrangement and care of our library, it can only be 
stored. The Superintendent of Public Instruction—ex-officio 
State Librarian, by provision of the constitution—can never 
do more than have a supervisory control of it; he cannot 
be the actual librarian in charge. The last Legislature 
fixed the office of the Secretary of the State Board of Land 
Commissioners in the library—thus making that officer 
virtually assistant librarian. .. 

This was at best but a temporary-expedient, which has 
already outlived its usefulness. The land business of the 
State is already large and rapidly growing, and will ere 
long be as important and laborious as that of the Auditor's 
office, and cannot be transacted in the library with con- 
venience either to the business or to the public. . 

An act of the Legislature of 1879 encouraged the forma- 
tion of a-State Historical Society, for the purpose of collect- 
ing and presetving historical data of the State, and such 
specimens of the mineralogy and natural history of the 
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State as it might be able to obtain, all to be stored and 
cared for in the State Library. If proper provision were 
made for the library, the collections of the Historical 
Society could be cared for without additional expense, and, 
thus fostered, would come, with the passing years, to be of 
surpassing interest, and. would àáfóré be ample equivalent 
for the expenditure. This question comes to us then in 
this form: Has the time arrived when the library of 
Colorado shall be cared for somewhat like that of other 
States, or shall be stored yet longer, waiting until that time 
does come? 

Judge Orson Brooks has gratuitously cared for the 
library, to the extent of keeping account of the books 
received, and his report is herewith submitted: 

To the Hon. J C. Suatruck, Superintendent of Pubhe 

Instruction, Colorado. . 

Dear Sir:—Herewith please find my biennial report of 
the number of volumes received into the State Library 
since my last report: 

Number of volumes in library Dec. 11, 1878. . . . 5,833 
Number of volumes received since, to Jan, 1,1881 . 887 


Totalnumber volumes in library . . . . . . 6,720 


I am sorry to say our library is in a deplorable condition, 
piled heterogeneously in different rooms in the State House, 
and of no use to the public at present 

i Your obedient servant, 

Orson BROOKS, 
us 3 Acting State Librarian. 


.SUGGESTIONS TO APPLICANTS. Ex 


It is believed that answers will be found to the questions 
usually asked in letters received at this office from teachers, 
in other States, who are desirous of coming to Colofado, 
by an examination of this report, with the exception of the 
one concerning supply and demand. To that I will say 
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that the supply of teachers ensure exceeds the demand 
about five to one. 


` And yet, of the dest, a goodly number ffom abroad are 
employed each year. Positions in our graded schools are 
usually’ filled, for the coming year, between” June 20 
and August 20. If you are not able ¿and willing to 
come here, and make personal application, understand that 
there are enough, and more than enough, who do come, to 
fill all vacancies, and that your chance of securing work by 
letter ıs not worth the postage stamp you enclose, even 
when one-third to one-half of the stamp is stuck fast to 
the letter of inquiry, as is generally the case. | Information 
pertaining to this State is cheerfully given at this office, 
but please enclose your stamps dry, if at all, At this 
altitude few persons enjoy being the second party to lick 
the same stamp. 


The following circular gives information as to how 
vacancies are filled in the city of Denver: 


OFFICE OF 
City SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
. Denver, CoLoRADO, July 1, 1880. 


[On account of the many inquiries concerning our schools, and of the numerous appl- 
cations for positions, this circular of information is prepared.—AARON Gove, Supt ] 


The public'school system of East Denver is under the 
control of a Board of Education of six members, elected 
by the people. The system eínbraces primary and gram» 
mar schools and a high school. 

Teachers are elected by the Board of Education, but, 
first must pass an examination and obtain a cértificate to 
teach. The salaries of teachers ate as follows: For the 
first year, $635.. For the second year and thereafter, $760 
The school year is thirty-eight weeks. Teachers are not 
confirmed in their appointments until the close of the 
twelfth week of service. -If at this time the Board con- 
firm the appointment, the: engagement is likely to be 
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permanent, subject to the rules and regulations of the 
Board. Es * ; 


ki 


fa" NO ENGAGEMENTS ARE MADE BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Board reserves the right to increase, for special 
merit or extraordinary success, the. salary of. any teacher. 
This may be done at any regular meeting, by unanimous 
vote. 

In order to.obtain a legal certificate to teach in the city, 
it is necessary that the applicant be present at the exami- 
nation of teachers. This examination is both written and 
oral; occupies two days, and embraces reading, spelling, 
English grammar, physical and descriptive geography, 
arithmetic, elements of algebra, United States history, 
English literature, elements of vocal music, and methods 
and theory of-teaching. 

The next examination of teachers will be held on 
Certificates are given to candidates who successfully pass 
the examination—scholarship, experience, history and 
chardcter, each enters into the merits of the case when 
certificates are awarded. All are welcome to the exami- 
nation. = 

The expense of living in Denver is rather more than in 
cities of similar size in the States. 


The examination is held the first week in July. The 
Board of Education of Denver honestly endeavor to select 
teachers on their merits alone, and always retain them on 
that ground. No one can obtain or hold a position in 
Denver schools because of the friendship or favor of any- 
body. The Boards of our smaller towns aim at the same 
impartiality, but are not always able to do their work with 
the same independence of friend or foe. 


CONCLUSION. G 


During the two years covered by this report my traveling 
expenses have been reimbursed by the State to the amount 
of $156.65 I have visited where I believed it would be 
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most beneficial to the cause of education in the State, and 
in the exercise of that discretion vested in me by law, have 


` not thought it wise or needful to make long and costly 


trips by stage or private conveyance to the sparsely séttled 
portions of the State. Furthermore, the business of the 
office has become such that it has become: difficult for the 
Superintendent to be absent more than a few days ata 
time, The correspondence reaches about 150 letters per 
month, and is often of such a nature that delays cause 
great inconvenience. 

Wherever 1 have been 1 have received the most cordial 
greetings, and my addresses generally have been attended 
by audiences, gratifying both.in numbers and in character; 
and I know, both by personal observation and by corres- 
pondence, that, throughout the State, our best citizens take 
such hearty, active interest in the public schools that they 
can take no step backward; but in number and in excellence 
will keep pace with the growth of the communities which 
so proudly foster them, and that in the future, as in the | 
present, it willbe the rule in Colorado towns that the most 
costly edifice will be the school building, the most precious 
institution, the public school. a 


REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


— € 


^ 


Hoping to encourage discussion and an interchange of 
opmions among County Superintendents, the following 
circular was sent out; and the replies which were received 
are herewith appended: 

OFFICE OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Denver, COLORADO, July 30, 1880 
To County Superintendents : - 


GENTLEMEN ;—1 invite discussion upon any or all of the 
following questions, the answers to be numbered to cor- 
respond with the questions, written on one side of paper 
separate from your report, and forwarded at the same time. 
If not too voluminous these answers will be published with 
my report, hence permit me to ask that they be as brief as, 
is consistent with your idea of the importance of the sub- 
ject. 

While calling attention to these points, 1 have no desire 
to limit your discussion to these alone, but invite opinions, 
tersely expressed, upon any other question touching the 
efficiency of your schools, or the operation of the school 
law. “Come, let us reason together.” 

1. Are the accounts of school moneys properly kept 
in the several districts? 

2. (a) Have these moneys been spent economically ? 

(6) Have there been any instances of illegal or 
irregular expenditure ? 

3. What is your opimon of the advisability of the 
disbursement of the district funds by the County Treas- 
urer, upon orders drawn and approved by the district 
officers ? 
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4. Have you any suggestions on the subject of a (a) 
district boundaries, or (2) the organization of new districts? 

5. Do you reconimend' any changes in the examina- 
tion of teachers as now provided by law? d 

6. What can you say of the competency and success 
of the teachers of your county ? 

7. Hasthere been any improvement in schóol buildings 
and grounds during the past year? 

8. Name some of the evils which impair the efficiency 
of your sehools. 

9. Describe the efforts which have been made by your- 
self, by teachers, or by school officers and patrons to 
improve any of the schools in your county. 

^ Jos. C. SHATTUCK, 
Superintendent of Public. [nstruction. 


ARAPAHOE COUNTY. 
W. F. BENNECKE, Superintendent. 


In accordance with your communication of July 30, 1880, 
Iherewith submit answers, as numbered, and attach what 
may be considered expedient to— 

t Come, let us reason together,” 

I. Yes, sir. 

2. (a) Yes, sir. 

(6) In one district the treasurer acknowledged 
vouchers signed by the president only. 

3. Heard no complaints of district officers. 

4. (a) and (4) No, sir. | 

5-6. The real human within a human being is his self- 
activity, and to instruct our children to become self-active 
is the aim of all education. To understand this fully 
teachers should have studied, and should study, the works 
of our prominent educators thoroughly, be well versed in 
didactic and methodic. I would, therefore, suggest that 
the questions for examination of teachers be, in part, in 
conformity with the foregoing instead of such which apply 
to memory only. I noticed reluctance-to approbation of 
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the principles of ¢heory—of preparing for work while speak- 
ing of this imperative duty of teachers. They tell their 
pupils to think before they speak or act, yet they ignore 
their own part in the matter. “I have succeeded so far,” 
15 frequently heard; thus assuming -their right to judge of 
their own actions. I met with excellent teachers, but they 
are few; I met with young teachers who were eager to listen, 
and I can name them, now thoughtful, earnest workers. 
But 1 will here say that the co-operation of the officers of 
several districts aided greatly in sustaining my efforts to 
have good teachers engaged, and 1 am thankful to them. 
Thinking readers will form the conclusion. 

7. In districts one, two and twenty-six, new buildings 
are in course of erection and will be finished in November 
or December. 

8-9. See five and six. 


= BENT COUNTY. 
CHARLES W. Bowman, Superintendent. 
1. They are. 
2. (a) As a rule they have. . 


(6) There are some cases where general school fund 

has been used for repairs and other incidentals. 
3, Upon the whole 1 think it would be safer, but might 
(or would) be convenient for some teachers living at a long 


distance from county seat. " 
4. None. 
5. None. 


6. I notice a marked improvement in the standard 
during the last year. 

7. Yes. 

8. A lack of interest among patrons and in some cases 
directors. Want of home restraint or encouragement. 

9. In making appointments (which have been frequent) 
have aimed to get live, reliable men, who would take hold 
of the schools and try to improve them; and have lectured 
in the schools: to the pupils, praising, encouraging and 
criticising. E 
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- It must have become apparent that sections nineteen and 
twenty, school law, practically-conflict. The first, or nine- 
teenth, requires the County Superintendents to apportion 
public money on first Monday in July. The twentieth 
requires that on the same day he make report of “financial 
condition” to the. County Commissioners.“ Now it is 
practically impossible to do this all on the same day, It 
would seem that the report to the County Commissioners 
should include the new school census, which at this date 
has not been completed. If this report is to embrace the 
transactions of the exfire school year, it is not possible to 
complete 1t a month before such expiration. Precisely 
what is intended in section twenty by the “finartcial condi- 
tion" of the County Superintendent's office 1s uncertain. 

There ought to be some regulation as to the number of 
school population which a district zust have to retain its 
organization. I niean a minimum limit. As itis a district 
could be maintained without any children or with but one 
family. (Instance District No. 9, this county, where the 
average number belonging last year was only six.) 

During the last year one Board of Directors inquired 
of the County Superinténdent whether money on hand in 
Treasurer’s hands could not be loaned; to which an eme 
phatic negative was returned. 

* Would it not be well to prohibit loaning school 


“funds by law? Some Boards might prefer borrowing 1t to 


maintaining school. Others; in loaning, might not be able 
to realize cash when wanted from securities; thus the 
school would suffer. i 

Under Section twenty a County Superintendent is ‘only 
allowed pay for visiting districts while school is in session. 
There are occasions when he needs to visit on other busi- 
ness, such as building school houses and organizing new 
school districts, or correcting school accounts. His advice 
and counsel are sometimes needed on such occasions, 
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* This is prohibited by Section thirtéen, Agideten, State Constitution. — 
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In Section seventy, ninth line, for the word zez it occurs 
to me zie ought to be substituted. Then directors would 
have a little surplus sometimes for improving their build- 
ings. Nine months is enough school in a year. It might 
be well to make a maximum limit. A case has come under 
my observation of a school of sixteen scholars being main- 
tained eleven months, the teacher receiving $75 per month 
—and a very poor teacher at that or any price Had the 
money held out the school puer have continued Jlurteen 
months in the year. 

It appears that some else are 1n the habit of coming 
m after the August examination for temporary certificates. 
With these they begin ‘school, and then in November, 
should they fail to pass, the school is necessarily closed. 
Something ought to be done to prevent this, They ought 
to be compelled to have a Pewa certificate before making 
a contract. 


CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 
H. MONTAGUE, Superintendent, 


I would suggest that the law is defective in not requir- 
ing the County Superintendent to notify the County 
Treasurer of the election of officers of the various districts, 
and of any changes which may take place in those offices. 
In order to guard against fraud, the District Secretaries 
should be required to furnish the Superintendent with the” 
signatures of the district officers, and the Superintendent 
should supply the County Treasurer with the, same, + 


COSTILLA COUNTY. 
CHARLES Joun, Superintendent. 


3. In my opinion it would be advisable for the County 
Treasurer to disburse the district funds upon orders drawn 
and approved by the district officers, as it is easier to con- 
trol one man than a dozen, eleven of them scarcely able to 
add the simplest figures; and having their books—unless 
constant care amd vigilance is exercised over them—in a 
most deplorable state, S 
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E ELBERT COUNTY. ' f 
B. C. KILLIN, Superintendent, 


d herewith submit my annual report for 1880. While 
showing i is notall that could be desired, as for instance, the 
large amount of money unexpended in the hands of the 
District Treasurers, yet, I believe, most members of school 
boards are awake to the importance of distributing the 
school throughout the district, wherever can be fumished 
a suitable room and sufficient pupils to warrant them in so 
doing. How to get the most benefit. from our school fund 
in sparsely settled localities is no easy problem. One district 
in Elbert County, with an enrollment of forty-one pupils, 
distributed school to three different places, three months at 
each place; two were running at the same time, the other 
began immediately at their close. This enabled a few, per- 
haps four, scholars to attend school six months. I believe 
this to be the fairest way under the circumstances, and 
invariably gives satisfaction to parents, 

5. I believe the County Superintendent should have 
power to examine applicants for certificates at any time, 
and not to issue temporary certificates. I am opposed to 
that clause giving County Superintendents power to renew 
first grade certificates; the tendency i in so doing is to make 
teachers careless. * 

7. Scarcély a district that has not made improvement 
m buildings and grounds during the past year, One new 
building has been erected in district number seven, ata 
cost of $1,300. Another in course of erection in number 
twelve will cost when completed $550. 

8. The lack of interest, or carelessness of the 
school officers and patrons is really alarming. The former 
seem to think all that is required of them is to hire a 
teacher and sign his orders; a vast majority of them never 
visit the school from one year to another. They neither 
advise, encourage or censure either teacher or pupils. The 
few"noble exceptions deserve great credit for their efforts. 
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9. I endeavor by all means in my power to have all the 
members of the school board, in each district, to visit 
officially; not formally, the school once each quarter it is 
in session. 

I advise an examination (not an exhibition) the last 
day of each term of school, and-that it be conducted by 
members of the school board, or by a committee appointed 
by the board. Itis desirable to have as mány of the patrons 
present as possible. 


As a rule our school officers are intelligent, well-mean- 
ing and earnest, but a press of other duties, and, in some 
cases, a failure to comprehend the full duties and respon- 
sibilities of the position they occupy, induce them to allow 
the whole burden to rest upon the teachers. And thus, 
patiently bearing his responsibility and holding his peace, 
the teacher toils on, from week to” week, from month to 
month, unaided, unappreciated. — ' - 


EL PASO COUNTY. 
James P. EASTERLY, Superintendent. 


The General Laws (p. 656, Sec. 13), require County 
Superintendents to report name, age, and postoffice address 
of mutes and blind to the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Deaf Mute Institute on June 1. The census 
blanks do not require more than the number of such 
persons, and hence County Superintendents cannot report. 
Again, the report ought to be made soon after the receipt 
of census lists so that such persons could be looked after 
at once, if not in the Institute, 

Section twenty, of School Law, should be altered in the 
latter part so as'to read “and to exhibit his books to the 
Board of County Commissioners on or before the first 
Monday 1n July in each year.” 

Section two, of Article nine, of Constitution, and Boc: 
- tions twenty-six and seventy-four, of Law, should be made 
clear and harmonious E 

The census should be taken on November 10, or some 
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time in winter, for as it is, it does not represent the school 
population fairly for any place in this county, and. similar 
ones. « 
` School Boards in districts of third class should have 
power to levy a low rate of tax for schoo] pyrposes, say 
not to excéed three mills on the dollar. , , 
Teachers should be required to forward to the County 
Superintendent a duplicate of the report to District Secre- 
tary. Had this not been done by an established usage in 
this county I could not have made a complete report to 
you. I would suggest that the form now printed in the 
Daily Register be printed on light, but firm paper, that can 
be mailed under one stamp. But I recommend that the 


, item, “average number belonging," be dropped. Among 


about forty reports filed with me by teachers, not more 
than twenty-five per cent. are correct Hence that item 
in my report is mostly estimated by me. On, many of 
them that item is lower than the average daily attendance, 
which, of course, is absurd. Many are blank, Besides, it 
is impracticable in country schools. 

Answers to questions in Circular. 

1.—Yes, so far as officers are competent. 

2.—(a) I think they have. 

(6) None for several years past. 

3.—1 think it advisable ¿y all odds. 

Then I would have no trouble in reporting the financial 
condition of each district, for the County Treasurer is 
always competent to keep such accounts, while District 
Treasurers are seldom so. Besides, the money is virtually 
so disbursed now, in nearly all instances, as I have .ob- | 
served for nearly four years in two counties. 

4—(2) No. (2) No. z 
. 5 Yes. I suggest that the difference in certificates of 
the second and third grades be only in numbers of branches 
required, not in average standing, omitting the elements of 
“the natural sciences" from the third grade, and making 
it good for one year. 1 suggest also that no preference be 
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given to botany, but that above five elementary questions 
be prepared on each of the branches of science, 

6. The teachers of this county are mostly very good and 
have succeeded well. 

7. Yes. Onenew school house in No. 6 and two in 
No. 11. . e 

8. Financial weakness of districts makte terms too 
short and far apart. Distance of a large per cent. of school 
children from school, preventing attendance. 

Inferior school houses. ~ 

Inefficient teachers, and the too prevelant disposition to 
change teachers rather han re-employ one who has done 
well, - 

The above given in order of importance, strongest first. 

The.first would be met nearly entirely by empowering 
school boards of the third class to make a low levy of 
tax... 
9. In addition to what the law requires of me, all of 
which I have faithfully endeavored to perform, I have pre-. 
pared a lecture on the general subject of education, which 
I have delivered in districts No. 5, No. 6, No. 15, No. 18, 
No. 21 and No. 25. 1 hope to give it in nearly all the dis- 
tricts and thus prepare the way by this general subject, for 
the discussion of more special subjects. I have also en- 
deavored to help and have helped teachers to find the right 
place for them and schools to find the right teachers. 

Our teachers have generally been faithful and successful. 

School officers generally are endeavoring to keep good 
financial condition and keep school open during as many 
months as possible. 

Patrons have generally availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to hear my lecture in a manner creditable to 
themselves and gratifying to me. 


HUERFANO COUNTY. 
A. H. QuILLIAN, Superintendent. 


Many of the school officers in this county are Mexicans. 
They do not read, speak or write the English language. 
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Much of the school fund is still in the county treasury. 
You will see that the district -officers have reported only 
the amounts drawn and expended. 1 have urged, waited. 
and begged for full reports. This abstract will show how 
I have succeeded. Several of the districts have sent only 


. lists of the children. NE: 
LARIMER COUNTY. 
: W. B. SUTHERLAND, Superintendent. 
1. Yes. 


2. (a) Yes; (b) No. 

5. I would recommend that sich applicant pay a fee 
for private examination, instead of the county; also that 
the fee be large enough to discourage them as far as prac- 
ticable. 

6. Will compare-well with those of other States. 

7. Three new buildings during the year 

9. I endeavor to raise the standard by rejecting ref. 
ficient teachers, and by insisting -dpon good government 
and discipline. 


OURAY COUNTY. _ 
C. M. Hoce, Superintendent, P. H. SHUE, Deputy. 


The schools in this county are in a very flourishing 
condition, considering the small proportion of organized 


- and habitable territory. There seems to bea very com- 


mendable effort on the part of the several school boards. 
and the public in general by liberal donations and patron- 
age to make up the smallness and insufficiency of the 
school funds, and keep the districts out of debt, 
. SAGUACHE COUNTY. 
Órris P. ARTHUR, Superintendent, i 

The teachers have failed to keep a record of authors 
studied. Since you have now furnished the county with 
proper registers, it will be different the ensuing year. 


Have had extreme diffculty with the financial affairs of 
the districts, but have straightened them finally. Now 
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that they will be supplied with proper books, a vast im- 
provement may be justly expected. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 
H. STORMS, Superintendent. 

In reply to questions given ir in circular, I send the fol- 
lowing : 

I. I have not been able to examine the accounts in dis- 
tricts Nos. 1 and 2, as the treasurers were away at the 
time I called for that purpose. 

Districts Nos. 3 and 4, being - recently formed, had no 
accounts at the time of my visit. 

2. (a) I believe the school moneys have been econom- 
ically spent, but (4) there have been instances of illegal 


_expenditures, the reports showing, that the general fund 


has been used to pay for furniture, permanent improve- 
ments, etc, 

“3. I am pleased with the present system of disbursement 
of the fund. " i 

4. No, though the boundaries in this county are very 
indefinitely given, there being no government survey lines 
to follow. 

The district boundaries are tħe same as the boundaries 
of voting precincts, which are frequently changed by the 
formation of new precincts. 

5. Yes, I think the superintendent should be authorized 
to issue certificates, on examination at other times and 
places, than as now provided, 

T referred to this matter in a communication made after 
visiting districts Nos. 3 and 4. 

But one teacher in the county had a regular certificate, 


and it is a real hardship for teachers in the distant districts, 


to go to the county seat to be examined. 

Tn one case five or six days and an expensive journey of 
sixty or seventy miles are required to comply with the 
law. 

I fear the present system will lead to the frequent change 
of teachers to the injury of the schools. 
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6. The teachers are generally competent and give satis- 
faction. S 

. 7. Very slight. 

8 (a) A sparsely settled county of large extent, in which 
the districts are few, and the settlements are nfostly small, 
poor and far apart. (4) The small amount of the levy for 
school purposes and the failure to collect what was levied. 
(c) The few candidates from whom to select teachers, and 
hence the necessity of depending on such as can be 
secured. 


a 


g. Directors are taking steps to secure uniformity of 
books in districts and county. In visiting schools I have 
recommended increase of levy in the county for school 
purposes, and urging school officers to levy special taxes 
in different districts, 

The subjoined letter from Mr. Storms illustrates so 
clearly what it means to be County Superintendent i in some 
of the mountain counties and interested me so deeply, that 
I venture to publish it, though not intended for the public, 
believing that many others will read it with equal interest. 

J- C. S. 


I-left home August 11th on a visiting tour, reaching 
Kokomo in time to spend an hour or two in the school. 

Early the next morning—before breakfast—I took the 
trail for Red Cliff, which place I reached an hour or two 
before noon. " 

I was sorry to find the teacher sick and the school not 
in session. 

Remained there consulting with school officers until 


about 3 p m. when I started to return to Kokomo. 


At dusk I lost the trail and when I found it, daylight 


“had gone, and, in the darkness, 1 feared to undertake to 


follow its windings under fallen timber and over steep, nar- 
row and rocky ways, so I turned out my horse, wrapped 
my saddle blanket around my feet, took a reclining posi- 
tion with my shoulders against the foot of a large tree, and 
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shivered out the night with an occasional tramp around to 
aid the circulation. 

Being near the top of the range at the head of Eagle 
River it was very cold. 

I reached Kokomo for breakfast the next morning, and 
after visiting the school again, road home in a rain storm 
severe and lasting enough to do credit to any country east 
of the Missouri River. . 

I was out three days, traveled forty miles or more and 
had a rough experience, relieved by various pleasant and 
agreeable incidents, cordial greetings, etc. 

The expenses of the trip were so great that I reached 
the conclusion that the Summit County Superintendent 
of Schools, could not afford to hire a horse, pay toll, or 
indulge: in’ the luxury of three meals a day, with Dr. 
Tanner's experiment so freshly in memory. 

At one place a public spirited citizen, mistaking me for 
a preacher, came out and showed me a short cut to Red 
Cliff, by which I could save one or two miles in distance, 
and severity-five (75)-cents in toll each way. 

I followed his directions very gladly. 

Expenses: 

Poor meals, seventy-five cents each. 

Lodging, seventy-five cents, except when, for supper, I 


gazed on the beauties of nature at the head of Eagle . 


River, and lodged under “the rag of a sky, not half 
tucked up." 
WELD COUNTY. 
Davip Boyp, Superintendent. 

I have had the utmost difficulty in getting anything like 
either complete or correct reports from a number of the 
secretaries. In all cases where writing appeared likely to 
answer the purpose, I wrote, upon receiving inaccurate or 


incomplete reports. Some I had to visit and go to the” 


remotest, original sources. 


Sometimes the fault is with the teacher, but that is rarely 


the case, 
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Many of the officers who have been furnished with 


K suitable books, don’t use them, keeping them clean for their 
; successors. The general excuse offered by the secretaries 
. is that they receive no pay and they cannot afford the time. 
X I have advised that the secretaries be paid a fair compen- 
RA sation for time actually spent. Quite a number of the 


l districts have large balances on hand. It appears to me 
that they can better afford to pay for this work done well 
than to have it slighted for nothing. 


b 


z I return the following answers to your interrogatories 
4 sent tô me as County Superintendent of Weld County, 
a, A dated July 30, 1880. In most of the districts the accounts 
le x are kept satisfactorily. They have nearly.all been furnished 
PA with the blank forms-ef-drders, and books furnished from 
E . your officé, and where opportunity offers I have given the 
p t directions necessary to keep the books correctly. These 
E blank forms must in time very much improve the condition 
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of the accounts of the district officers. 

2. (a) So far as 1 know economically. 

- . (f) None that have come to my notice, 

3. I believe it to be a safer, more convenient and every 
way more satisfactory way than the old one. 

4. (a) I would suggest that a minimum area be fixed” 
for a district from which a portion has been set off to form 
a new district. It is now provided that no district may be 
divided that does not contain more than an area of nine 
square miles, but if it does contain more, there is rto limit 
setto the area that must be left. Two or three families 
situated in a corner not more than a square mile might 
contain the requisite number of fifteen persons of school 
age and all of the rest of the district might be detached to 
the ruin of the district. * I would farther recommend that 
i the number of persons of school age left in the old district 
' from which a part has been taken to form a new one should 
- be twenty, instead of fifteen as the law now is. In my 

experience of last year 1 find evidence that there are not 

wanting persons who, through evil intent, would use any 
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means within the letter of the law tọ damage a district” 


that don't happen to be managed to their liking. 
5. Ithink that for third-class certificates the examination 
should only extend to the common English branches, 


` United States history and physiology. 


6. Fair, under the circumstances in ungraded schools, 
but far from what is desirable. In the graded schools 
quite satisfactory. 

7. One fine building has been erected in No. 27. In 
most of the districts there are comfortable frame buildings 
and in those where the buildings are yet inferior provision 
is in general being made for the erection of new houses. 
About half of the country “schools have some pattern of 
improved seats and desks, but in many the most miserable 
old benches are still retained. But little attempts seem to 
be made to ornament the grounds in the country districts. 

8.-Sparse population, short school year, frequent changes 
of teachers, indifference of parents, and directors, and the 
crudity and inexperience of teachers. 


g. The success of the school mainly depends upon the 


teacher. The Superintendent has but little access to either 
directors or patrons in the country districts. What I have 
done has been principally by way of advice, encourage- 
ment and stimulation. of teachers and pupils, When grave 


defects have appeared that directors could remedy I have. 


endeavored see them. The short, flying visits which 
superintendents are in the habit of making to districts 
afford them but little opportunity of learning the needs of 
the people, or of stimulating them into making their best 
efforts for the good of the schools, I have thought that a 
very good way would be for the Superintendent to make 
appointments and meet during the winter at their respective 
school houses, the patrons, and address them upon the 
wants of the schools and their duties toward them. 
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. UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO. 


== 


Hon. JosepH C. SHATTUCK, Supt. Public Instruction; 
Dear Sir :—In accordance with the provision of Section 
— of the act providing for the maintenance of the Um- 
versity of Colorado, 1 herewith submit the following report 
for the years 1879 and 1880: 
Whole number of pupils in attendance . . . . . . . 121 
University classes (proper). . . . 2.7... ... 18 
Preparatory school, .............+. 72 
Normal” school. 2: 4. 44°44 de oe ace eae eS 
Of this number Colorado furnishes from counties as 


^ 


follows: 

Arapahoe. c 6 ok 9 x4 9o. EES Sr ovx TO 
Boulder. . . . . Verr AO eus E RUE a 00 
Clear Creek cores a a OA a BES 
A Gk Ses ws n e d ore 
Hinsdale e c e Se ce ee e BG Gee he wx 
DARE EM gs Bode ae e DE aa ES Se ae 
Pueblos a ok ees ÃO an he det oie CUN Cie BE 
Las Animas ec ss A ER e Sa ws EER 
Welde a a Gi ei Te! “Re 0€ ee? NE ee Bo 
Other States: 

HINOS 2 Ls a oA UK aaa ee 2 
FOME a A eS AR SE de i A a 1 
Nebraska o. a Ge ca AE E e SA 2 


LOLA lot. ui do ee RA a o dal 
The total expenses for the two years ending October 
1, 1880, $23,899.08, as follows: 


Teachers A Row 9 o 518,209 95 
Regents: i 243 04 «Ceiba S gd 2 a 53; 1,163 SO 
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Janitors e RO oos 
PUG osteo Gear wp reme ty 


Stationery, including catalogues . . . . . . 


Furniture. a . . . . . .. 
Laboratory. . . . . . ws 


Library. . . 1s se ee 
Building and Grounds. +. 


Sundries and Insurance. . . 


Totals ox e 


eue nn n S P$ LIO8 55 
CIE NM 939 I2 
278 76 
533 76 
scd e a E 2521 AO 


. . . . . * . 


es ae gt 10090 
Se E são 1,376 QU 
Oe te USE she Sart 536 95 


we ae s . $23,899 08 


Respectfully submitted, 


Junius BERKLEY, 
X Secretary. 
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- PUBLIC LIBRART. 


OF THE 


CITY OF DENVER, 


STATE “TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


— 


This body meets annually at the State Capital. The fifth 
session was held December 30 and 31, 1879, at which 
time the following papers, among others, were read : 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 


Joseren A. SEwRLL, Boulder 


In addressing you to-day I thought to avoid either of 
these two extremes: 

I would not select a subject too near home, one that 
smells too strong of the shop, for we are entitled to what 
so many are clamoring for, and regarding the more com- 
monplace duties and drudgery of school work, we are all, 
I am sure, ready to join in the cry of the weary ones 
touching such matters, *let us have a period of repose." 

Nor would I, on the other hand, select a subject so far 
removed from our common and constant interests as to be 
obliged, when through, to answer the question, * Well, 
what has all this to do with school-keeping and teaching ?" 
But, rather, I would take heed to the advice of Horace, 
remembering the virtue of him who " holds fast to the 
golden mean." Therefore I have prepared a 


SHORT ESSAY ON INFLUENCE, 


saying something of this in a very general way, and then 
something of school influence especially. Not long ago I 
chanced to be in the office of one of your prosperous 
business men. The gentlemanly bookkeeper asked me if 
I would like to talk with a man in Golden. 1 thanked him, 
took the receiving instrument, and, after the customary 
“Hello,” “hello” and the reply “Well,” I said: "Why 
don't you run for Supreme Judge?" and instantly came 
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backthe answer, “We have one Judge L-—~ here now, and 
that is enough. "" And I heard a man speak full fifteen 
miles away. Iwas about to exclaim, “Wonderful! marvel- 
ous!” or something of the sort, when it occurred to me 
that probably somebody had said that before, ór if some- 
body had not said it, most anybody could say it, and so 1 
held my peace. ‘But I thought much about it, and finally 
came to the conclusion that there was nothing very won- 
derful or-marvelous about it after all. e 

You know that learned physicists tell us that, at one time, 
long ago to be sure, that the whole solar system (may be 
the whole created universe) was one vast sphere of homo- 
geneous, highly attenuated gas—filling all space. 

Well, it was a long distance from one side of this ball to 
the other. To contemplate even the radius is painful, and 


_ you know the diameter is twice the radius, and the circum- 


ference more than thrice the diameter, and the superficial 
area and the cubic content—oh, dear! why, if the imagina- 
tion is pained by dwelling on the length of that radius it is 
lost completely in the effort to compass diameter, area and 
content—and so we stop short and say it was a famous 
great ball — 

Well, we know enough of matter and the laws of matter 
to teach us that if any mass, however small, had been thrust 
against one side of this vast sphere of gaseous matter, the 
impress made at the point of contact would have passed 
through all these milfions and millions of miles and rip- 
pled the other side, 

Moreover, not only would an impression have been 
transmitted from molecule to molecule, but the particular 
kind of impression would have been faithfully borne to the 
antipodes, and if the pulsations impinging on this side had 
been of such length, breadth and character as to have pro- 
duced “ Why don't you run for Supreme Judge?” in due 
time on the other side, pulsations corresponding exactly in 
length, breadth and character would have come and pro- 
duced “ Why don't you run for Supreme Judge?” 
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No molecule, no atom of all that vast sphere but what | 
responded quantitatively, and qualitatively, to the impres- 
sion made. Well, the man in Golden, the wire, and the 
instruments and your humble speaker are nothing more 
nor less than parts and parcels of that original homogen- 
eous, gaseous sphere, thrown out of relation somewhat 
more by the process of organization, a kind of 


CIVILIZATION OF CHAOTIC MATTER, 

yet the same matter, and when matter received the impres- 
sions here in Denver that were transmitted to matter in 
Golden, I do not know, but I fancy that the last act, the 
conscious recognition by brain or nerve cells of that Golden 
man of the genesis of the impressions in my own bram, or 
the matter in me affecting the matter in him, I fancy, I say, 
that the matter there as it cognized the action of matter here 
might have exclaimed, “ My long-lost brother, 1n the nebu- 
lous days we sat side by side, but, when organization came, 
we were parted—the one sat on the right, the other on the 
left, or, more literally, one in Denver and the other left in 
Golden.” 

I read a page of Aristophanes, the frogs, perhaps, and - 
laugh. Well, is it not' strange that certain particles of 
matter that entered into the brain and nerve structure of 
Aristophanes should, acting two thousand years ago, set 
up an action in the molecules of my brain to-day, and these, 
acting in some way upon the fibres of the muscles of my 
face, cause certain of them to contract—and I laugh ? Now, 
it is farther from Athens to Boulder than from Denver to 
Golden, and yet Aristophanes in Greece spoke to me two 
thousand years ago, and to-day, here in Colorado, I heard 
him. How did I hear the man in Golden? Why, he set 
matter vibrating there, and these vibrations were transmitted 
through matter to matter here in Denver. Aristophanes 
moved matters twó thousand years ago, and the thought of 
his was produced in consequence of pulsations of matter in - 
the brain, transmitted to the muscles of his hand and arm - 
as he wrote down the thought, and then the vibrating ether 
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—the light waves modified as it or they, impinged on the 
written or printed page, reflects to my eye by like vibrations, 


SETTING UP ACTION 


in fhe matter of my eye, and in some way ; transmitted to 
my brain, producing a state of consciousness. And so 1 
heard the man in Golden, just as I heard the man in Athens, 
and, for aught I know, the very matter, acting to produce 


the comedy. of the frogs, in the nebulous age reposed and. 


pulsated close to the matter that was wrought upon in me 
when I laughed. y 

When I speak to you here you understand that I, with 
my organs of speech, set the air into vibrations, which 
vibrations impinge on your ears, and you hear. I heard 
the man in Golden just as you hear me. I hear Aristoph- 
anes in the same way. One is no more marvelous than the 
other. The states of consciousness are produced by the 
influence of vibrating, pulsating matter, and, when -once a 
vibration or pulsation is set up, it lasts forever. 

In the beginning a thrill of creative force was .sent 


, “through and permeated the chaos, and the influence of that 


thrill, that creative word spoken, has been felt and mani- 
fested through all the long ages. And sun and planet and 
satellite, earth, with its lands and its waters, the animal and 
the vegetable, the mastodon and the monad, the oak and 
the lichen, man and monerma, are but the orderly, organ- 
ized ripples of the once great chaos. Sound and color, 
love and charity, hate and hope, and all the rest, are, each 
and all, so far as we understand, but the effects, the influ- 
ence of these orderly ripples of matter, acted upon or influ- 
enced by that mighty power that we name but do not 
understand. And so the work of the 


“INVESTIGATOR, OF NATURE 


is limited to the single inquiry—the relation of that some- 


thing of which we know nothing, but call matter—to that 
something of which we know nothing, but call force, or, 
briefly stated, the influence of force on: matter. The 
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quantity, the quality, the law. The difference between 
the solar system of to-day and the nebulous mass 
from which it is derived, is measured by the amount 
of influence of the organic force acting upon the'one and 
producing the other. 

The homogeneous has given placeto the heterogeneous. 
Elements that were associated have been separated, and 
the communications which were or could have been easily 
kept up among the masses of matter, because of their con- 
tinuity and juxtaposition,are now rendered difficult, because 
of tlie differentiation of the groups of elements, and we are 
now discovering how, with this new order of things, we 
may bring groups „of elements, masses of matter, differing 
and separated, into closer relation, and the telephone is but 
an instrument for accomplishing such an end. 

Matter, like man, is ever sighing for the good old times, 
when. all was common and alike, when there was no caste, 
no class, when everybody knew every other body's busi- 
ness, and many modern inventions unwittingly look to such 
a result, and thus art and nature co-operate ín the work. 
The whole solar system, all the parts tend to rush together 
and form the mass, as of old, while the influence of that 
force we call centrifugal, alone stands in the way to prevent 
such a consummation and catastrophe.  Allthe waters tend 
to fall into one common ocean, and then to rise.and form 
one common cloud .of vapor, striving to bring back the 
good old time 


: IN THE NEBULOUS ERA 


the atoms of matter in the auditory apparatus and brain of 
my friend in Golden were exactly like the atoms in my ear 
and brain, and all the matter lying between us was of the 
same character, and the matter now constituting me was 
agitated—it affected the matter constituting him. Now, the 
telephone has simply mended the link that was broken— 
restored the lost art of communicating. 

If the patent officers had gone back far enough in their 
investigations neither Edison nor Bell could have obtained 
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i 
a patent. Matter, as we understand it, acts on matter, 


everywhere and at all times No mass, no molecule moves, 
but what all masses all molecules move. The pebble that 
rolls down the embankment breaks the former equilibrium 
or balance, and the whole material universe, each and every 
part, must change and adapt itself to the new order of 
things. 

_I speak, and the air about me is thrown anto pulsating 


waves, the temperature of the compressed wave is elevated, . 


changes are thus impressed on my immediate surround- 
ings, which must and do extend to the uttermost bounds. 
Water organizes into little spheres on the dusty floor, 
and Neptune compels perturbations that were not under- 
stood till the great astronomer discovered or predicted the 
existence of the far outlying planet. 
THE AXIS OF OUR EARTH 


is declined just a little to the plane of the orbit,and unequal 
day and night and the orderly and glorious succession of 
seasons result, and arctic cold andtropic heat are tempered 
to man’s wants and necessities 

The earth revolves and the atmosphere about it lags a 
little and the trade winds blow steadily, constantly, ever- 
lastingly. All changes from the minutest to the mightiest 
are caused by the influence of matter acting on its kind. 

The germinating plant drinks in the air and the moisture 
and locks thé elementsin seeming stable forms. The snow 
upon yonder mountain peak shall feed the stream that goes 
to irrigate the grain, to give it great molecular motion, life, 
and this inorganic snow, thus whirled for a time into vital 
vortices in the wheat grains, shall in turn go to vivify 
muscle and brain, and will proclaim itself in the acts of the 
laborer and in the word and thought of the poet and 
scholar ; and thus the cold, cold snow is the very fuel that 
generates the -force, exercises the influence that frames 

» thoughts that glow, and coins words that burn. 
MATTER ACTING ON MATTER, 

force coping with force influentes, brings about all phe- 
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nomena On every form all existing influences have 
exerted their sway, gravitation, heat, electricity. The result 
is the issue of their action. : 

The contour and shape of any great mountain is thus the 
record of eyerything that has effected or influenced its mass 
since the beginning of things. —ts-ancient peaks are the 
_ register of every summer sun, every frost, every falling 
rain, every sun ray that has gently kissed it, every zephyr, 
and every tornado blast. It is what it is because of these, 
and also the lichen that clings to some sheltered spot on 
the rock, Without the summer sun, the storm and the 
lightning, neither the mountain nor the lichen would be as 
or what they are; both are the children of these influences. - 

Astronomers tell us that the sun is the most sublime 
object the eye can behold or the soul contemplate. The - 
prodigious mass, compelling the planets to move in obedi- 
ent circles around him. And yet he forgets not the hum- 
blest moss cup that clings to the wall, for he called it into 
existence by his heat and feeds it day by day with light 

And the heart of the little moss cup beats because of the 
secret throbbing of the great heart so many millions of 
miles away. Surely, the sunbeam is the finger of God. 

, OF MATERIAL THINGS. 

Not only is it true that matter acts upon, influences ` 
matter, and force produces impressions that are never lost— . 
influences the beginnings only “of which we see, the end 
reaching to the eternities ; but the measure of the acts, the 
exact quantity of the forces acting, the extent of the 
influences exerted. Just so much matter will attract with 
just so much force. A given quantity of air acting on a . 
given quantity of coal will produce a given quantity of 
heat, which heat, acting as a working force, will lift just so 
many pounds so many feet. A given weight of zinc acting 
on a given weight of acid will generate a definite quantity 
of electricity. , 

Moreover, matter acts in a manner neither mechanical nor 
chemical, and yet it acts with power. 
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The sight of an antiquated bonnet, or ancient, old-fash- 
ioned form or pattern of dress, brings with.it the wrinkled 
face of your mother, and, with the coming of that face, 
what a host of influences are operating! , 

That curl of faded hair, so carefully treasured, it may be 
among the leaves of the old family Bible, as-though the 
book was not too holy to be the casket of so precious a 
relic, brings with it the golden locks, the sparkling eye, the 
laughter-rippled face, and you feel the little arms clasping 
your neck and the generous, unselfish kiss upon your 
cheek, and the heart moans and tears fall as you come to 
realize the reality, or rather the phantom, which that lock 


` of faded hair called up. A bit of lustreless white ribbon 


you take up from its long resting-place among your keep- 
sakes, and, as you gaze on it, lo! all their is merry with 
the ringing of the marriage bells. These material things, 
so small, so insignificant, acting on the physical senses, set 
up a train of influences in some way that move the soul to 
its profoundest depths. + 

The deeds that men have done, the words that they have 
spoken, aye, the very thoughts of them, have impressed 
themselves on matter, and in such a way that so long will 
these acts, these words, these thoughts, even, exert their 
influence, so long must they be felt, 

Phidias still is the sculptor, and grand old Michael 
Angelo, wedded to his art, still lives and paints and chisels. 
Shakespeare's pen still is the instrument of the seer and the 
prophet of the human heart. “ Give me liberty or give me 
death,” “ With malice toward none, with charity for all,” 
were words that once set the air into definite and measured 
vibrations ; but these vibrations have been transmitted to 
amore subtle medium, and their pulsations beat in upon 
every trae American heart and make it good and loyal 
When that which «vas shall cease to influence that which 
zs, annihilation has come, and will reign. . 


ASTRONOMERS TELL US 
that there are spots, varying in size and number, upon the 
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sun, and now it has been discovered that these spots exert 
an influence upon the climate of our earth, and the charac- 
ter of the climate affects the crops, and a poor crop means 
poverty, and poverty begets disease and crime; and so the 
student of social science must look for causes of conditions 
far beyond our little sphere. A little rain, more or less, on 
a Belgian plain, made St. Helena the prison-house of the 
mightiest military genius the world ever knew. 

1 remember, when a:student of medicine, that poor people 
brought their little children up from the dark alleys and 
damp sub-cellars of the great city to the clinic, and the 
skillful, great-hearted professor would say: “I-have no 
medicine for these ills. The cure for these poor little ones 
is generated millions of miles away; set them in the sun- 
shine” And, as with trembling voice he said this, I thought 
an angel might have seen sunshine enshrined in the tear of 
sympathy that bedewed his cheek—a sunshine that might 
mitigate if 1t could not cure. 

Now, if matter acts on matter, and 


PHYSICAL FORCE IMPRESSES ITSELF 


upon masses, and physical force contends with physical 
force and yields results, and if matter acting through phys- 
ical force impresses that which we call soul or spirit, giving 


rise to a different and higher result, and, again, spirit acting ` 


through some physical force impressing matter, when shall 
we fix the limit of influence ? 

If a sparrow may not fall without the Father's notice, 
if the hairs of our head are numbered, are we to conclude 
that the sparrow's fall is a mere isolated event, and the 
hairs of our head numbered just out of idle curiosity, or, 
rather, that each and everything isa related factor, influ- 
encing every other factor? “That all are but parts,” etc., 
or, as Bacon has it, “The highest link in the chain of nature. 
is riveted to the throne of Jupiter.” 


CAUSE AND EFFECI. 
e Every cause has produced its effects, every word spok :n 
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has made its impression, and nothing in the wide universe 
has the power to hold or conceal. 

There can be no secrets. Transmission and transmuta- 
tion are the process of nature. There is no secreting. 

The trade winds we understand to be produced by well 
understood causes, and are evidently coritrolled by fixed 
laws. Butare the more variable winds of temperate lati- 
tudes controlled by no law? Are they accidental or fortu- 
itous? Where shall we draw the line dividing the region 
presided over by law and that territory not so controlled ? 

So, as we-are enabled to see and understand how some 
causes acting exert a wide and powerful influence, can dis- 
cover the relation between causes and effects, are we to 
infer, would it be reasonable to conclude that any cause, 
any act, any word, any thought, could be without effects 
following ? | 

I do not know as what I have said proves that every 
good act done, every good word spoken, every goodaspira- 
tion of the human soul exerts influences that are good, but 
from what I know to be true in the sphere of matter and 
physical force, I am abundantly satisfied, I know that light 
impresses the sensitive plate of the photographer and gives 
to us the images of those we love—electricity bears 
messages of joy or sorrow thousands of miles-away, even 
beneath the deep sounding sea. And so I believe that in 
the sohere of the spiritual every true prayer is answered, 
every noble and uplifting aspiration brings down a blessing, 
even the prayers to the saints must be answered in the 
spirit in which such prayers are uttered. One of America’s 
great re 

PHYSICISTS TELLS US , 


that “if on a cold, polished piece of metal any object, as a 
wafer, for instance, be laid, and the metal then be breathed 
upon, and when the moisture has had time to disappear, 
the wafer be thrown off, upon the now polished surface the 
most critical inspection can discover no trace of any form. 
If we breathe upon it a spectral figure of the wafer comes 
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into view, and this may be done again and again—nay, 
even more, if the polished metal be' carefully put aside, 
where nothing can deteriorate its surface, and be so kept 
for many months (I have witnessed it even after a year), on 
breathing again upon it the shadewy form emerged.” 

A shadow never falls upon the wall without léaving 
thereupon its permanent trace—a trace which might be 
made visible by resorting to the proper processes. : 

Now, surely the mind of the child is more sensitive to 
impressions than the cold polished metal, or the dead wall. 
And it may be that the processes for determining and 
measuring the impressions made will often need to be 
more refined even than those necessary in the former case, 
yetthere can be no doubt but what the impress is made. 


IT IS ASKED SOMETIMES, 

you.know, does it pay to educate? The answer is clear and 
decided with me, and I am sure that were it possible to 
keep school and give no instruction, teach no reading, 
arithmetic, geography, etc., and still keep school, it would 
pay to educate, The influence of fixed habits of conduct . 
—the orderly coming in and going out—the cheerful 
observance of rules and regulations, the yielding of the 
will to the better and wiser willing of the teacher—all these 
tend mightily to fit the children to become true American 
citizens. i 

The influence of the worthy teacher in these directions 
is worth all that our schools cost, and the knowledge 
obtained is thrown in. 

Every act, every word, every gesture, every thought 
even, exerts an influence upon the susceptible mind of the 
child, and if they be good, as they for the most part are, 
who can estimate their value? “Who will be willing to 
annul such influence? I know that the good, conscientious, 
successful teacher is ready to, and does declare, “I have | 
talked the best I know how to my boys, I have set good 
examples, I have tried hard to entertam good thoughts, I 
have ever prayed devoutly for these boys, and yet they are 
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not all angels, some of them are real bad boys, and my 
labor is fruitless. I do not believe the labor is lost. No, 
no, good has been done and no good can perish—good 
done is seed sown, and He who gives m vid and the 


latter rain will give the increase. EE 
Y = 


THE INFLUENCE EXERTED 
cannot fail to produce its legitimate results, 

A single force acting on a body will cause that body to 
move in a right line, but if another force acts upon it, the 
course or direction will be changed. If many are acting, 
each in a different direction, to determine the exact course 
of the body might be a somewhat difficult problem in the 
composition and resolution. of forces, but one thing is 
certain, the force that would, acting alone, carry the body 
in a straight line, ever exerts influence in that direction, and 
though a million other forces are acting in a million dif- 
ferent directions, the effect or influence of the original or 
first single force will be felt and will modify all the rest, 
and what is true of any one of these millions, is true of all. 


MAN'S CONDUCT IN THIS WORLD 


is the result of multitudinous influences or forces—some of 
them are apparent—some hidden even from our eos 
ken! . 
But every good influence tends to bear him in the right 
direction, and to oppose or modify at least those influences 
that are not good, and which tend to thrust him down. 
Let us, then, be not weary in well doing. 


HOW FAR SHOULD THE STATE EDUCATE? 


* 


DAVID BOYD, GREELEY. 


How fai upwards is the intent of the question asked, 
and to-which we venture to make reply. In some countries, 
such as England, the question would be, how far down- 
wards should the State educate? There the great Univer- 
sities and Preparatory Schools like Harrow, Eton and 
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Rugby are managed by the State principally in the interest 
of a State church. The extension of State education to the 
people is now, in England, one of the live political issues of 
the day. On the other hand, in the United States, the free 
education of the youth of the whole people under State 
management, supported by general taxation, is a measure 
so generally accepted as right by all parties that no political 
issue can be made on it. Still there are not wanting able 
jurists who condemn all State education as unjust, yes, as rank 
communism. These men have high notions in regard to 
the absolute right of the individual in and to his private 
property, and consequently very restricted notions in refer- 
ence to the” powers of the State over private property. 
“The State,” say they, “exists only for the protection of 
«life and-property. So much property, and even so much 
life.as 1s absolutely necessary to secure life and property in 
general, may be used by the State.” When it goes farther, 
even though the step taken be to further the well-being of 
all the people of the State, it is said the State 15 passing 
outside of its proper sphere by forcing the more wealthy 
to contribute to the support of the less wealthy, and the 
argument made in favor of State education impliedly grants 
this assumption of the restricted sphere of State supervision. 
The stock argument is, “It is cheaper to educate than to 
take care of criminals; it 1s cheaper to build school houses 
than prisons; it 1s cheaper to pay teachers than to pay 
policemen and prison guards.” It is very doubtful if the 
above dicta are true, nor need they be at all true and yet 
leave sufficient reason for State education. The property 
- of which any individual stands possessed, has become his 
to an amazingly limited extent through his own individual 
efforts. Each is but an insignificant member of the intri- 
cately complex body of modern civilized society. Has he 
made his wealth by manufacturing?- Then he has been 
turning to his advantage the discoveries and inventions of 
the ages, the skill inherited or acquired by the masses of 
men whom he uses. The same is true be he engaged in 
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agriculture or commerce. Says an able recent writer: 
“The growth of population, the increase and extension of 
exchanges, the discoveries of science, the march of inven- 
tion, the spread of education, the improvement of govern- 
ment, the amelioration of manners, have all a , direct tendency 
to increase the productive power of labor—fiot of some 
labor but of all labor; not in some departmeüts of industry 
but in all deparboicuis of industry; for the law of the 
production Of wealth in society is the law of each for all 
and all for each." It is only through reciprocal relations 
with the masses of men that surround each, that each 
acquires and holds what he has. The superior knowledge 
and'skill of ‘a particular community gives hin, who knows 
how to turn it to account, advantages which he could have 
in no other community. This knowledge and skill must 
be maintained or the community looses its vantage ground 
among the other communities of the nation. The same is 
true of any one nation in the family of nations. In the 
complex civilized world of to-day there 1s going on a 
struggle for supremacy, ux which struggle intelligence is 
the force that tells. Not the intelligence of a few of the 
leaders, but the intelligence of the masses. Every new 
invention requires additional’ knowledge, skill, tact and 
patience for its utilization. Hence, the preservation of the 
wealth already in existence is as nothing’ compared with 
the preservation of efficiency of the agencies by which 
that wealth is constantly produced. Therefore, if it be a 
function of the State to protect property, much more ought 
it to be the function of the State to keep in constant vigor 
the agencies by which wealth is produced. Enlightened, 
educated men and women are needed more and more in the 
production of wealth. These cannot be produced daily as 
we need them. This intellectual culture we have received 
as a gift from the past. If it would not be seen perish 
from the earth we must supply it to the generation that: is 
to succeed us in life’s struggles and work. The wise man 
provides not only for the needs of the day, but lays in 
store for the future. Much more the wise nation; for the 
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nation never dies, and the glory of any age is less in what 


' it has actually accomplished than in the progressive tenden- 


cies it has originated, and the foundations for future 
improvement it has laid deeply and securely. 

But a very little observation will show us that it is a 
very one-sided view to take of the mattér—this setting up 
the cost of taking care of criminals, etc., as a measure of 
the value of general intelligence and virtue. There isa 
sense of tranquility and security experienced by the man 
of wealth; living in an enlightened, orderly and self-re- 
strained community, such as neither bolts, nor bars, nor 


police, force, can secure for him, amongst an ignorant, dis-* 


orderly and revolutionary people. - ^ 


But wealth-making and the security of wealth aside, is 
not the very presence of liberally educated men and women 
a source of enjoyment to the man of wealth, leisure and 
refinement, surpassing anything that his wealth can pur- 
chase? Hence, we constantly see men of wealth and re- 
finement retiring into. neighborhood, characterized by in- 
telligence, order and social progress. It is true that these 
things have but little value in the eyes of the completely 
sordid and selfish rich man But the views of such on 
these mátters are hardly worth respecting. If anyone re- 
gards wealth as the chief good, as an end and not as a 
means to a higher end, a means to refined happiness and 
well being for himself and fellowmen, then such a one is 
as demonstrably a fool as the prodigal who wastes wealth 
in sordid and mean pursuits. Such rich men have been the 
butt of the ridicule and satire of the ethical literature of 
all ages and nations j 

But aside from the mere presence of liberality, educated 
men and women in a community, giving it an aroma and 
flavor of refinement such as wealth alone cannot purchase 
or bestow; their abilities are usually of a kind to promote 
its highest well-being. For a large part of the work which 
they do for their fellows they receive no pay whatever, or if 
paid at all, rarely adequately. The whole tendency of a 
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liberal education is towards generosity of soul, and help- 
fulness of purpose. I know of no atmosphere so con- 
genial to the growth of large-heartedness in the youthful 
disposition, as that which circulates in college halls. The 
liberalizing studies in which the students are engaged, the 
high-souled, noble-purposed instructors;that are usually 
guiding them, together with the companionship of the elite 
of the youth of the land—all conspire in helping to build 
up a character, generous, truthful, trustful and eager for 
the promotion of righteousness and beneficence among 
men. [tis true that contact with thé stern, harsh and often 


- deceitful practical world, struggling for wealth and power, 
.not unfrequently makes sad discord in the harmony of this 


nicely toned -soul-music, and disfigures the perfect propor- 
tions of their cherished ideals, born in a more congenial 
climate of fructifying physic sunlight. Yet rarely, if ever, 
quite die out these generous impulses nor a faith in the 
higher possibilities attainable by well directed effort. 


Whether all this either pays the State, which I am 
supposing furnishes them free educational opportunities, or 
themselves for the years of youthful prime exhausted in its 
pursuit, depends wholly upon what we are prepared to call 
pay. If we are to reckon this only in Wages that may be 
computed in national currency, then the pay is doubtful. 
But since money rightly viewed is not an end of human 
endeavor but only a means to secure human happiness and 
welfare, then surely the culture of which we speak not only 
pays him who is in possession of it, but also those upon 
whom its genial light is shed. It is a sunlight of the soul 
bathing in beauty and stimulating into blossom, or ripened 
fruitage, whatever is richest, noblest, or most endearing in 
humanity. Then surely it ought:to be the highest pride 
of a people the rearing of this choicest and rarest of fruits, 
a wholesome and. vigorous moral and intellectual human 
culture. PE 


That thé vast body of men whose opinions are worth 
regarding, so consider, it is evident, since we so fondly 
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cherish the memory of those spots here and there on the 
earth where it appeared from time to tifhe in luxuriance of 
growth. Such was Athens in the age of Pericles, Rome 
in the age of Augustus, Florence in the time of Medici, 
France in the reign of Louis FV-;-England in the reigns of 
Elizabeth and Anne, and Germany in the reign of Goethe. 
Hence our argument is that the State, regardless of any 
end ulterior to this culture itself and the fruits that it 
brings forth in es happiness and well-being of humanity, 
should furnish the largest possible opportunity for the 
highest possible culture of the largest possible number of 
the youth of her people that can be urged to accept it. 


But, on the other hand, I contend it is not the duty of 
the State to furnish a so-called practical education at all. 
There will always be a large enough crowd shouldering its 
way. into the bread-and-butter professions and the money- 
making trades. You will find a hundred men to appreciate 
an art by which a dollar may be earned, to one who will 
be able to value a devotion to truth for its own sake, or the 
worship of the beautiful as the sole reward for a ceaseless 
search after the light of its countenance. 


Hence, 1 deem it not advisable to do as Michigan is 
doing, educating freely, or nearly so, young men and 
women for the professions of law and medicine. For not 
only are these lucrative professions, which are sure enough 
to be crowded, without any special inducements bging 
offered, but an over-abundance in either profession is a 
detriment, rather than “an advantage, to any community. 
For, in this case, we have a reversal of the rule of political 
economy, that the price is equal to the ratio of demand 
divided by supply. For, the more there are of either pro- 
fession, compared with the business to be done, the higher 
must be the fees to live well and grow rich, as the prac- 
titioners of either profession generally succeed in doing. 
For, practically speaking, there is no competition in either 
profession. But here I would notbe misunderstood as deny- 
ing that both professions are adorned with men of culture ' 
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devoted to science and to the progress of the race. But 
this has nothing to'do with the practice of either profession 
per se. The reward for the practice of either is, as obvi- 
ously, so many dollars, as is that of the bricklayer. 


But there is yet another profession, that sof teacher ‘of 
religion, which rests upon wholly other grounds. From 
the generally acknowledged beneficent character and results 
of its work, and its insufficient appreciation and remunera- 
tion, it would appear especially to deserve the patronage of 
the State. But such are the intricácy, ambiguity, and all 
but .unknowableness of the dogmas with which religion 
seems hopelessly bound up, that no agreement seems pos- 
sible among the advocates of opposing creeds. Hence the 
establishment by the State of a general school of theology 
is impracticable. If the State undertook it at all, it would 
have to sustain as many theological schools as there are 
denominations. There would be no economy in this, and 
it is not needed, since religious zeal, to its praise, be it 
said, has ever been equal to the task sr furnishing semina- 
ries wherever needed, 

This is the relation in which the State stands to theo- 
logical education in America. In nearly all other countries 
it is different. A national creed and form of worship are 
the inheritance of all nations who have grown up from 
barbarism to civilization on their own soil. Uniformity in 
faith and practice can only prevail in these things during 
the infancy of the growth of reason. Hence a national 
church must have its tap-root deeply hid in an age of ignor- 
ance and credulity. But with the growth of reason grows 
dissent. A particular type of dissent may overturn the 
hereditary church and establish itself in its place as Epis- 
copacy did Catholicism in England. Now, wherever there 
has grown up a national church there has grown'up with 
it the church theological school: All the older universities 
of Europe originated in, this way. They had but one end 
in view—the training of the religious teacher of the 
national church. When dissent came, it had to train its 
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own preachers at its own expense. However, if a sect 
became formidable by the number, intelligence and audacity 
of its followers, its claims came gradually to be regarded, 
and the dissenting theological school was in part supported 
by the State. This is the case-with the Presbyterian col- 
leges of Great Britain and Ireland. The Catholic college 
of Minouth, Ireland, has also a royal grant. Butthe great 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge still remain the sem- 
inaries of the national church. No one can be admitted 
without subscribing to the thirty-nine articles of the English 
church. It is now proposed to secularize these universities, 
but such a consummation.is not to be expected in many a 
day, though the tide is setting unmistakably in that direc- 


n 


tion. -~ 


In the United States the beginnings are totally different 
and.the result of totally different character. In their early 
settlement these United States may be regarded as the 
asylum of the oppressed dissent of nearly all'the, nations 
of Europe. Hence they brought with them the practice 
of dissent in reference to higher schools of learning. We 
have seen that.that was for each sect to establish its own 
theological schools, supported by private benificence. This 
is the origin of all the earlier colleges of the United States. 
They originated in the necessity for an educated ministry 
of the gospel. .The vast extent of the territory occupied 
by the people, the great number of sects meeting at length 
and mingling everywhere, have given rise to the establish- 
ment of so large a number of institutions striving to furnish 
the higher education, that the resóurces and energies 
expended bear but an.insignificant part of the fruit that. 
might be brought forth could these be concentrated at 
fewer points. 


The State University is wholly different in its origin 
and purport. Finding it impossible to teach the creeds of 
all the sects inhabiting a State, there was nothing left it 
but to ignore all of them. However, it found the sectarian 
college in the field, and around it were gathered some of 
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the dearest memories of the most cultivated part of the 
people. From this results two evils to the State Univer- 
sity. First, there is a disposition on the part of the more 
religious members of the different sects, to, oppose the 
State Universities on the ground that the’ education given 
there must be unreligious, which in their eyes is about as 
bad as to be irreligious. It is only natural that each sect 
should desire that its own youth should cling to the faith 
of its fathers. But this is scarcely to be hoped for, except 
it is kept under the denominational influence during the 
plastic period of mental development.: Hence the State 
University has scarcely checked the tendency of the de- 
nominational colleges to increase and multiply. But does 
not this prove the want of faith of each sect in the potency 
of its own creed, when brought face to face on a fair field 
with no favors confronted by the spirit of scientific method ? 


The other evil bequeathed to the new State University 
by the sectarian college is the so-called classic course of 
study. Since the sacred books of the Christian religion 
were written originally in languages long since dead, any 
thorough knowledge of these books presupposes a 
knowledge of these languages. Hence no one can deny 
the importancé of the study of these languages to the 
Christian theologian. But with the study of the languages 
naturally grew up a study of the literature.not sacred, also 
contained in these languages, * But these Pagan authors; 
at first taken up with a trembling hand and read with a 
palpitating heart by the pious monk in his cell during 
the Middle Ages, have now fairly usurped the place 


.of Saints Chrysostom, Jerome and Augustine, and 


nearly that of John, Paul and Luke. But why should 
this be so? - Why should a knowledge of Pagan 
classic culture be considered of so much importance in the 
formation of modern Christian culture? For do we not 
hear it from every pulpit in the land that all our culture 
worthy of the name is due to the Christian religion, and a 
direct out-come of the teachings and spirit of the Bible? 
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“Even all the learning d worth of the great modern 
scientific skeptics are sweepingly set down as the fruit of. 
Christianity. Yet these men insist that our youth shall 


_ read Homer and Plato, and Aristotle and Virgil and Cicero | 


in the original, but are perfectly-satisfied that Moses and 
Solomon and David and Isaiah'be only read in a transla- 
“tion nearly three hundred years old! 

Almost in the same breath we are told by these Chris- 
tian divines that our culture is wholly Christian, and that 
no other course of study will yield the same rich, ripe fruit 


of culture that a study of the Pagan classics will. Surely 


it is not meant that the Homeric poems are inany way due 
to the teachings of Jesus, and would it not be more chrono- 
logical to say that Plato influenced Paul than vce versa ? 
But it is only this winter that I heard a distinguished Chris- 
tian divine, in a public lecture, affirm that the germinal 
ideas of Greek and Roman culture were received from the 
Hebrews. Is it not a little strange that the Jews, who asa 
nation, furnished the germinal ideas which produced the 
creations of Phidias and Appelles, the poems of Pindar and 
Homer, the dramas of ZEschylus and Sophocles, the ora- 
tions of Cicero and Demosthenes, and the philosophies of 
the Academy and the Stoa, should never have produced 
themselves in their own land anything resembling these 
Greek and Roman masterpieces? Why did they leave 
nothing in their own tongue worthy to be studied by our 
youth in the original as a means of culture ? 

Now when W.-T. Harris,of St. Louis, advocates the 
study of the classics, he does it for better reasons. Says 
he, in a lecture lately delivered upon the place of Greek 
and Latin in modern education, “ We kindled the torches 
of our institution, and watch fires of our civilization at their 
sacred flames.” Admitted, But what has that to do with 
studying their language? For admitting that language is 
an institution, as Whitney insists that it 1s, still plainly our 


language we did.not get from either Greece or Rome, . 


Neither language is genative to ours. Structurally our 
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language and theirs are antithetic. They are synthetic, 
much declined languages, outs is an analytic, almost wholly 
undeclined language What value there is at all in the 
study of these languages is found in the contrast they 
offer, not in their generative relation. Hh istorically and 
philologically they and their descendants, French, Spanish, 
Italian and modern Greek are ‘cousins to our own, in our 
family oflanguages. Ours traces back its pedigree through 
the low German to the Sanscrit, the common parent of 
all. The Icelandic Sagas are the linguistic link between 
Tennyson's Maud and the Sanscrit, Vedas, and not the 
poems of Hesiod. 

Still, admitting, as I most assuredly do, that most of 
our institutions are rooted in Grecian and Roman culture; 
yet, what has that-to do with studying their languages? 
Indeed, it appears to me that this is about the best device 
imaginable to keep our youth from a knowledge of these 
mstitutions. Every classic student knows that nearly all he 
learned about the institutions of these two peoples, he 
learned, not from reading the classic authors, but from the 
study of histories written in his own tongue by a modern 
scholar. I venture to assert that two years spent in reading 
Grote's and Curtius’ Greece, and Mommsen's and Gibbon's 
Rome, together with translations of the principal classic 
authors would make one nòt only ten times better ac-- 
quainted with their institutions, but will give him a far 
better insight into the spirit and scope of their civilizations 
than would three times that length of time spent in 
classical studies. J 

Indeed I believe that the value we attach tó our own 
translations of the classics is largely due to the labor it 
costs us. We read over an obscure sentence: At first it 
refuses to yield up to us its contained thought. We read 
it over again and again. We consult grammar, lexicon, * 
and notes At length the light of the contained thought 
flashés upon the mind. We feel as if -we had made a dis- 
covery. We over appreciate it becausc of the toil it costs us. 
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But it will be said, will not knowledge gained in this 
way live longer in the memory? My own experience is 
against it. And three are good reasons. The mind is so 
much occupied with the difficulty of the construction that 
the value of the thought impression is impaired. That 
thought may'have its best effect it is as necessary that it 
have a clear linguistic medium to pass through, as that a 
sunbeam should pass for its best effect through a cloudless 
sky. E 

But then we will be told by the advocates of classical 
studies that their value depends notat all upon the knowl- 
edge gained or retained, but upon the discipline they afford. 
Well, what'is there about the study of language as such 
that makes it so peculiarly a disciplinarian study? 

. I suppose it will be granted that a well disciplined mind 
is one which has all its faculties developed to their highest 
point of efficiency. We may enumerate these as percep- 
tion, memory, imagination, attention, reason, practical judg- 
ment, taste and power of expression. m E 


It is agreed upon all hands that the natural sciences are 
the best field in which to develop the perception and culti 
vate the spirit of observing and experimenting. But, on the 
other hand, much is claimed for drill in language as giving 
power and efficiency tothe memory. Certainly it furnishes 
the memory with plenty of pabulum. Butis it a wholesome 
and nourishing food? Is not the knowledge of endless 
grammatical forms per se about as worthless trash as can be 
ciammed into the storehouse of the mind, and when there, 
more likely to burden and enslave than to refresh, awaken 
and stimulate? Indeed I know of no better process for 
quenching the susceptibilities of the soul, It is a feeding 
upon husks and chaff, fitted to dwarf and stunt*the unfold- 
ing powers, blight in their embryo any germs of original 
genius that may be at the core beginning to quicken into 
life. In regard to imagination this thread-mill drill of Latin 
and Greek grammar is the best kind of a wet blanket to 
throw around its incipient flame. I believe this practice 
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has done more to quench the light and heat of this divinest 
attribute of the mind than has all the ‘other devices 
invented by priestly cunning, It was as truly fortunate for 
Burns and Shakspeare that they knew but little Latin and 
less Greek, as it was unfortunate for’ “Beh. Jonson and 
Bentley that they knew too much. ^ 
While in regard to attention much may be claimed for 
the beneficial effects of the effort to translate obscure and 
intricate passages of the classics, still, I hold that the higher 
mathematics and metaphysics are the best mental gym- 
nastic for that purpose. If it were for no other reason than 
this I should hold this ground, because you can be more 
sure of keeping the student to the hard work in mathe- 
mathics and metaphysics. The one difficult thing m 
language learning, which the student can best evade, is 
translation. Even though he do not have recourse to an 
English translation, still the notes of many editors are so 
numerous and injudicious, that there-is really but little 
hard work left the student to do; and although such editors 
are not usually allowed in the class room of the best col- 
leges, still the students rarely fail to have them in their 
private rooms, and their use isan open secret. But here it is 
worth while to observe that, after all, this capital power of the 
mind is largely dependent upon organic physical conditions. 
It is closely connected not only with the state of the brain 
and nerve cells, but upon that of the stomach and liver. 
Inever knew a dyspeptic nian who could fix for any great 
length of time the concentrated energies of his mind upon 
an obscure and intricate subject. Yet this is the power, 
taken with imagination, which especially enables one to 
achjeve success in the struggle for intellectual supremacy. 
As to reason, since no one claims a high place for lan- 
guage learning in developing this faculty, it may here be 
passed over." The same is true of the practical judgment: 
which is developed by contact with men and affairs and the 
“least possible by any of the studies of the schools. There 
yet remains literary taste and power of expression. For 
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the Cultivation of both of these a study of the classic 
authors will be claimed as par excellence superior to all 
others. But here again 1 must differ. Literary taste and 
facility of expression cannot be so well cultiyated by study- 
ing forms of expression remote fromfour own, and idioms, 
which if literally rendered, would be barbarous. To trans- 
late the classic thought in the classic idioms is a constant 
temptation, and it is rarely resisted. To acquire a correct 
taste and a power of expression at once forceful and elegant, 


' we must study Shakspeare and Tennyson, not Spohocles 


and Vigil; Burke and Webster, not Cicero and Demosthenes; 
Macaulay and Hawthorne, not Longinus, and Theucydides. 

So upon the whole, for the object in view, the narrow 
religious spirit which is especially represented by Romanism 
is right, in confining the studies of the young chiefly to 
language and insisting upon reading inan unknown tongue, 
rather than in translations, the literature of the ancients. 
It is the best,of soporifics for the awakening spintof inquiry. 


Protestantism departed from this in the case of the Bible, - 


because she wanted the people to know it. She did differ- 
ently in respect to the ancient classics, it might be inferred 
because she did not-want the people to become too familiar 
with a culture antagonistic to her own. The Protestant 
translations of the Bible have been of the highest import- 
ance in developing modern European languages. A like 
attention given to translating the classics would have had 
equally beneficial results. ‘ 

But understand me not as opposing the study of lan- 
guage, This ought to hold a place not only in the Univer- 
sity but also in the High School. But in the schools of 
the not remote future the study of the science of language— 
that is comparative philology—will supercede the exclusive 
study of two dead languages. Max Muller, Whitney, 
Grimm and Bopp will be the authors that will take the 
place of Kuner and Crosby, Harkness and Zumpt. 


But now, in conclusion, let me say that there is one 
profession to which the State is under obligations to furnish 
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it with a free education. It is the profession of teacher, 
Just as when a State undertakes to manage the military 
affairs of a nation, it is bound to give special drill and 
instruction to the army officers, so when jt undertakes edu- 
cation, it is alike bound to train and discipline the teachers 
who are “drilling the raw world in the march of mind.” 

For the common school teacher there is needed the Nor- 
mal, supplemented by the High School; and for the 
teachers of these latter there is needed the University. 
This demand alone will require a large number of persons 
to be furnished with the higher education, since. we can 
expect that only a small percentage of graduates, under 
even the best training, will prove themselves competent 
teachers. But besides this, as we have before stated, the 
State should furnish the amplest opportunity for pushing 
forward, encouraging, sustaining, and vivifying whatever 
high-born desire ıs manifested in the common school and 
the High School. Let the spirit of inquiry, criticism, and 
the search for truth be encouraged to grow, and have free 
scope, modified, softened and chastened, however, by a 
reverence for the great and the good who have suffered or 
achieved as martyrs or heroes. Then the higher depart- 
ments of learning will no longer be repressive of genius 
and originality but their true aZ»ze matres. 


- The sixth annual meeting of the Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association met at the High School building, in Denver, 
on the 28th of December, 1880. The attendance was large 
and the session one of the most interesting and successful 
yet held. The address of President Baker on the poetic 
principle, and the paper of Professor Smith on the educa- 
tion of women are, herewith presented. 
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JAMES H. BAKER, DENVER. ar 
As we again meet in annual convention, we find many 


important problems of education still unsolved. Questiâns, f 


constantly arise relating to what is worthless in educatioh,~ 
and what essential; what we should aim at in our instruc-",=, 


tion, and what we should expect the pupil to retain perma- 
nently ; how far the memory should be cultivated as com: 
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^ pared with the reason; the limit to which it is possible to 


urge the mind consisten with a healthy growth ; how far 
the State shall educate; the relative value of different lines 
of study; the extent to which industrial education -shall 
take the place of disciplinary work, etc. 

Important as these questions are, I shall discuss no one 
of them in this address, but dismiss them with the belief 
that it is neither possible nor desirable that all should agree 
intheories or methods; that we can never obtain perfection 
in our work, and may hope only to be progressive. 

Within certain limits it is not so important what a pupil 
does, or by what plan he proceeds, provided he works. 
But zeal in school labor is indispensable alike to teacher 
and pupil. There is a kind of apathy pervading all profes- 
sions and all classes of society. We rarely find a man who 
is full of hope and enthusiasm and has a progressive spirit. 
I believe this is due to a lack of poetic training,—a training 
which involves the whole realm of ideal creations, a de- 
velopment which is necessary to the intense realization of 
whatever falls 1n the line of our thought and work. The 


. general lack of enthusiasminschool work and the tendency ' 


of the times toward the materialistic in thought and the 
merely practical in living, lead me to choose for my subject 
the “Poetic Principle." 
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We can imagine trees withont foliage or shapely cast of 
stem and bough, herbage without the delicately-tinted 
blossom, clouds with no powerto catch the beauteous color- 
ings dí sunset, birds with no sweetness of sóng—a nature 
with no beauty for the eye, no music for the ear. The 
architecture of the' mountains, the voices of the ocean, 
might have been omitted from Nature's plan We shudder 
at the picture, but the man who is merely scientific and 
mathematical lives in such a world. 

I know how much I assume by this illustration contrary 
to the spirit of evolution and adaptation. 1 will not attempt 
to consider whether atomic matter and the universal heat 
force possessed the inherent necessity of evolving a world, 
or, on the contrary, a Creative Intelligence stood between 
the building material and the manifold, glorious result,— 
between chaos and the infinitely refined potency -which 
we call the pathos and longing of the human heart, al- 
though, the deepest view of the present subject would lead 
us upon that forbidden ground. Religion is the highest 
poetry. But, whether we believe in God or extreme evo- 
lution, it will forever remain true that life without poetry is is 
not worth hving. 

The murmur of the pines, the rage of the sea, the song 
of the bird, the yellow and gold of autumn make the com- 
plement to utility in nature, the poetic is the complement 
of the mathematical in the human soul. People are super- 
ficial, apathetic and unsuccessful because they reject the 
lessons of inspiration which nature would teach, and are 
contented with an existence but vaguely realized. Nature. 
properly understood, awakens the poetic spirit; the poetic 
spirit leads us forth into the field of progress 

The child, left to itself amidst the natural environments 
of country life, teaches us true and deep lessons. As soon 
as, by contact with nature through the senses, the mind is 
awakened, he discovers beauty in the flower, is pleased 
with the green landscape and laughs withnature’s cheerful 
moods. Before the reason is employed or the- intuitions 
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defined, he is attracted by the beauty of natural objects 
and is lulled by the soothing influence of music. He soon 
weaves fanciful pictures in his mental world, builds strange 
castles, peoples the air with impossible beings, and dreams 
of wonderful climes. He longs for legend and farry tale, 
and listens to them with pleased credulity He chases the 
butterfly by a natural instinct. This tendency of child- 
hood to thrill with the inspirations of nature, and to love 
fanciful creations, is innate, Were man never burdened 
with absorbing cares and selfishness this tendency would 
never leave him. We find here the rudiments of that prin- 
ciple which grows into the ideals, purpose and enthusiasm 
of manhood, and which, controlled by reason, moves the 
world. Happy the man whose childhood has takén 
thorough lessons in this first school of life Books are 
but a means to bring us back in later years to a fuller 
knowledge of Nature's meaning. - 


Burns would never have charmed us with. the spon- 
faneous sweetness of song had he not been reared in a 
land of history, poetry and romance, and had not his youth- 
ful ears been pleased with a wonderful collection of ballads, 
Stories of fairies, wraiths, giants and enchanted towers. 
Wordsworth learned more by wandering through the green 
copses and over the mountain sides near Windermere than 
he gained from the schools. The child uses the imagina- 
tion, learns to create, and is full'of freshness and enthusiasm. 
Everything makes a vivid impression on his mind. He is 
therefore a true poet 

Nature was made for our instruction. It is the garb in 
which the Divine has clothed himself, a medium of thought 
between him and man A proper interpretation of nature 
is necessary to any deep thinking or true living. People 
are superficial who drift along with the current of their 
present surroundings, carelessly adopt the customs ofsociety 
and think only of 'common:success, The Why and 
Whither of existence are the proper ultimates of thought. 
We provide food, build houses and ships, and utilize the 
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products of field, forest and mine in wonderful fabrics and 
mechanical inyentions, and nature is useful But we are 
compelled to a3k why these cities, this manufacturing, this 
civilization, if they be the limit and end of existence. I 
would not be understood to advocate that ideal philosophy 
which has no sympathy with material progress. We can 
attend to human needs without losing the fnspiration of 
living. 

There is a realm of the imagination, opened to us 
through the avenue of the senses, in which man can learn 
and create. Nature is only suggestive. We learn strength 
from the giant oak, and the drooping willow teaches us 
sorrów; the morning breeze has its laugh, and the evening 
wind its sigh. Sunset teaches us hope, and the rage of 
the tempest finds kinship in the turbulency of the heart. 
Contact with the material is only the starting point. The 
mind once educated through the senses, and the world 


‘might be annihilated, and the soul still be capable of an 


infinite growth. Nature presents to us her beauty and 


grandeur to awaken the imagination, to make us poetical 


and progressive. , 

Greece with its many-featured landscape, its rich plains, 
its promontories and seas, its wonderful sky, taught the 
Greek beauty. His contact with the outer world also 
taught his susceptible mind to personify the powers that 
swept along^with the flood; or moved in the breeze. He 
reached forth from his surroundings to invisible powers 
causing the phenomena with which matter is vitalized. In 
his love of beauty, and rudely in his religious belief, the 
Greek was a proper interpreter of Nature, and was poetic. 
His civilization was an outgrowth of his poetic feeling. ` 

Why has man within him a capability and longing? 
Why has Nature the’ power to reveal to him so much, un- 
less the facts indicate the utility of the poetic spirit? Be 


" practical as you will; shut your eyes to Nature's teachings 


as you will; crush the natural, youthful tendency of the 
heart as you will; laugh at sentiment as you will, it ever 
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remains true that life is worth nothing unless it has poetry. 
He who does not experience the feelings of joy, melan- ` 
choly and awe in the presence of Nature's deeper moods, 
is superficial. We say with Emerson, “Everywhere is 
beauty, plenty as rain, shed for thee,” and “Poetry was all 
written before Time wa$" It-«emains for us to see and 
read- There is an interpretation of Nature which we do 
not. always grasp, “that interpretation which man still 
craves after science has said its last word.” 

It is needless to say that the application of this subject 
has nothing to do with the mechanical execution of verse." 
Verse is not always poetry, and it embraces but a small 
part! of the poetry that exists. The poetic principle is 
found after the mind has been led up through Sense-Per- 
ception, the Memory, and the Phantasy to the Imagination. 
Excépting in part the Philosophic Imagination, whatever 
leads men to create that which the forms of matter merely 
suggest, whatever makes men earnest and progressive 
is embraced by the poetic principle. The child's mind is 
full of ideal creations. In whatever he undertakes he em- 


ploys freshness and enthusiasm. Hopefulness is a part of `` 


his creed, and he accomplishes more and does his work 
better for his childish zeal. Importance and attractiveness 
are thrown like a halo around that in which he is inter- 
ested, In manhood, disappointments and a lack of faith too. 
often lead to apathy. Work is done mechanically,—life 
has no enthusiasm, no hope, no growth. Were the poetry 
of childhood developed and strengthened in manhood, all 
labor would be undertaken with the same enthusiasm as in 
childhood; in all things men would aim at ideal ex- 
cellence. 

Poetry proper is an expression of beauty. I take for 
illustration a gem from Tennyson's “Morte D' Arthur” 

**Ánd from them rose 

A cry that shivered to the tingling stars, 
` And, as it were one voice, an agony 


3 Of lamentation, like a wind, that shnlls i 
AH night in a waste land.” 
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No person of culture can read the passage without a 
thrill. A truth is expressed, but artistically, and:it is beauti- 
ful in the highest degree. The discovery of that beauty is 
based upon the emotions, and taste is the criterion. But- 
the poetic expression of beauty is not confined to verse, 
Ruskin says “Milton and Goethe at theif désks were not 
more truly poets than Phidias with his ‘chisel, Raphael at 
his easel or deaf Bethoven bending over his piano invent- 
ing and producing strains which he himself could never 
hope to hear.” A painting of Raphael ora page of Shakes- 
peare is valuable only as it glows with-an approximation 
to perfection. Art seeks after perfection in execution, en- 
‘deavors to give expression to beauty; all art is therefore 
poetic. The man who seeks for the attainment of some 
higher excellence in whatever field isa poet, and the idea 
of the mute, inglorious Miltons is not so fanciful as: some 
suppose. 


_ The desire to create, to give expression to beauty, dis- 
covers itself rudely in the cromlechs of the Druids, and in 
the growth of everything artistic since. History and sen- 
timent clustering around a name make it poetic. , In the 
music of a word like the Scottish "burns" and "braes" we 
find a poetic charm. Patriotism is akin to poetry, and the 
men who rush to arms in defense of country and principle 
are true poets, Poetry stirs national pride at the mention 
of Thermopylæ, Bannockburn, Agincourt or Gettysburg ; 
it makes us tread with subdued feeling on Bunker Hill or 
within the walls of Westminster; it pales the cheek before 
perfection in chiseled marble. 

Dissatisfaction and longing lead to the production of 
poetry. The poet gives expression to his thoughts in 
verse. In others the search. for ideal perfection leads to 
action and improvement. Conjecture, aspiration and inven- 
tion are an outgrowth of the poetic spirit. Tt adds intensity 
and purpose to:our lives. = 

“The only actual reality is an idea,” is the language of 
Wendell Phillips, and, with philosophic penetration, Mac- 
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donald says, “The poetic region is the true one, and just; 
therefore, the incredible one to the lower order of mind.” 
All truth can be poetically expressed and all poetry is 
truth. An idea is as much a fact as a tree or stone, The 
existence of matter can not be proven; the existence of 
ideas is indisputable. Each man-is in a sense a central 
point of the universe; he devotes all things to his use and 
may create without limit. God was the first poet, and His 
thought found expression in the laws of matter and the 
sculpture and painting of Nature. Finally, in the language 
of Shairp, “ Poetry is the emanation, the golden exhal- 
ation, which arises frona the close and vivid meeting of the 
soul and the outward object ; ;” better still, I quote Words- 
worth, “Poetry is the breath and finer -spirit of all 
knowledge." 

Is poetry valuable? The hope of the human race 1s 
involved in the answer. Banish poetry and the world lies 
barren and cheerless, aspiration ceases and progress is 
impossible The Shakespeares and Miltons have done 
more for the world than the wealth and inventions of the 
ages They grasp the meanings of Nature and interpret 
them for us; they divine eternal truths and reveal them to 
us; they give hope and energy to the world. In their 
ideal creations man sees something to attain to, and activity 
follows. Inventions, civilization, literature, progress, are 
the result. The human race needs something ahead to 
cheer them on. Life is a journey up hill, and men need 
leaders. The poet is the true standard-bearer of the race 


The stores of the mines and the fertility of the soil are' 


a basis of prosperity, but poetry creates industry. 
Forests not only furnish lumber but make inventors, states- 
men, poets. The Switzer and Scot owe their excel- 
lence of character to mountain and sea. “Mountaineers 
are always freemen.” Saxon and Norseman owed to theit 
black forests, meadows and purple inlets much of the en- 
ergy which'has so wonderfully influenced modern history. 


Mythology had and still has its value. It gave employ- 
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ment to the creative power and kept the mind intense and 
active. “Mythology is the handmaid of literature,” and no 
better means can now be found to quicken the imagina- 
tion, nothing better to enlarge the field of thought añd lead 
to action. 

Science has its poetry, and it is necessary £o any zeal in 
the pursuit of scientific subjects. The love of flowers and 
the inspiration from their teachings are a part of botany. 
The wonderful theory of molecules and atoms underlies 
chemistry and physics. Tyndall, when he sat on the Mat- 
terhorn, and, in thought, traced matter back to the original 
nebula, and wondered whether the formless fog contained 


potentially the sadness with which he regarded the Mat- 


terhorn, was intensely poetic. When we think of thé won- 
derful laws of curves, and find them illustrated in nature, 
even mathematics.reveals this element to us. E 

The teacher whose life is aimless and whose. labor is 
mechanical is not worthy of the calling. .. Earnestness, 
progress, and love of truth all come from the poetic prin- 
ciple. A nature full of poetry places ideals before the 
mind and awakens zeal and enthusiasm. The. minds of 
children should be influenced and ledby enthusiasts. More 
of success in life comes from the soul of the teacher 
than from the routine work. Teaching is sacred, and no 
one is fit to engage in the work unless he is willing to use 


« all means for right and powerful influence. 


“Let who will make the laws of a people ifl write their 
songs,” is a well known saying and it reveals the strength 
of that power which moves the human heart, Whether it 
be the life and force of Homer, the sublimity of Milton, or 
the weird runic melody of the Norse Skalds, poetry ever 
has an influence in the higher region of character. Mill 
declares that some of Moore's songs have done mote for 
Ireland than all Grattan's speeches. Beauty or sublimity 
in.nature or the works of art, in music and poetry, appeals ' 
to the same faculty of our being, arouses the same emo- 
tions as the morally, beautiful" By a law of our psychical 
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organization, the culture of that faculty by whatever means 
quickens our appreciation of moral traits. Who can grasp 
the divine conception that produced the majesty of an 
Apollo, or the radiance of a Madonna, can feel his heart 
attuned to the swelling harmony of grand music, and then 
think of an ignoble deed without.aversion? Who can trace 
the inspiration of Milton without being raised to a higher 
sphere of thought and desire, or afterward contemplate 
a beautiful trait of character and not wish his own heart 
enriched by such an attribute? Those subdued states of 
. the mind which might be called sad, were the term not 
expressive of pain, predispose the mind to duty. The spirit 
agitated by care and pass an is notfit for moral impressions. 
The calm induced by the magic of rythm is rippled by the 
faintest tóuch. . 

-Pure science and mathematics can never answer man’s 
questionings or satisfy his needs. Science furnishes a sure 
foundation, but is useless without the superstructure. The 
humanities make the complement to true education. We 
rest upon the region of fact that we may safely build our- 
selves up into the region of fancy. There man is freed 
from the bonds of barren fact and creates his hope, his 
destiny, his happiness. Man as a creator, a poet, finds his 
true aim and usefulness. Who will fetter himself to sordid- 
ness and unbelief when the imagination lends us wings, 
and the free air is around us and the clear sky above us? 

How shall man cultivate the poetic principle? By open- 
ing the avenues of his soul to the influences of Nature, by 
studying the works of Nature’s best interpreters. Nature 
presents to man her manifold phases. The deep forest, 
the waterfall, awaken his imagination; he is drawn forth 
from himself, and creates a new world. All space is to him 
a workshop which he may fill with truths. We are born 
poetic. The spirit of childhood may and should be kept 
green. Blessed is that old age which still clings to the | 
freshness of youth. 


The deepest view of the present subject has not been 
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considered. But, were present religious beliefs discarded, 
sooner than rest upon barren materialism, I believe man 
would create a new mythology and worship a lie as a 
refuge from blank despair. It matters not whether every 
fiber of my being may glow with a certain belief in the 
Why and Whither of Existence, which ‘constitutes the 
highest poetry. Every man is in a sense a law unto him- 
self. But whether the “coming creed, evolved from the 
battling of the mightiest forces that ever opposed them- 
selves in the minds of men, shall thrill with the “Supreme 
dignity of Man,” or with “God,” poetry alone gives life any 
value, and it is the sole power by which the world is 
moved, Wordsworth, of all poets that ever lived, can best 
close this address:  - 


** My heart leaps up when I behold 
_A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man; t 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die." — 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
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-7 F E. SMITH, BEACK HAWK. 


Those of you who are old enough will remember that, be- 
* fore the question of slavery became of such paramount im- 
portance in the public mind, there were certain other import- 
ant and interesting questions suggested for discussion ; but 
hardly were they fairly stated before the war broke out banish- 
ing them for the time, so that they appear in our day like 
some river that has made a trip under ground. Foremost 
among these questions were those of State help in educa- 
tion, our international relations with the Chinese, the rela- 
tive value of strictly scientific culture and strictly classical 
culture, and the admission of women to our institutions for 
higher education. | This last is one of the live questions of 
the day and may well occupy our attention. 

Since the period of the reformiation there has been a 
gradual unloosening of the shackles and time endeared 

- bonds that held society together in medisevel barbarism 
aad ignorance, /This has allowed a growing freedom for 
the individual fnind to think, to act to live So great has 
been the progress, so rapid the change of thought that 
each generation has feared the coming one would be 
launched into mental and moral destruction, and almost 
every father and mother have thought that their sons or 
daughters would be wrecked in the sea of doubt and radi- 
calism on which they had reluctantly launched them; yet 
we of to-day look upon our surroundings and civilization 
asfar less dangerous than our fearsofne parents supposed 
they would be. 

In the last two or three centuries nineteen-twentieths of 
the world's intellectual progress has been made; ques- > 
tions scientific and political without number have been 
practically settled; public schools have been established ; 
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national aid has been offered to advance science and art, 
and thousands ‘of startling inventions have surprised the 
world, so that the silent powers of the air do the work of a 
million men. But this turning idle of human labor has not 
been altogether on man's side; invention has entered the, 
domestic circle, woman's sphere, with the knitting machines 
and sewing machines, It has turned over to the manufac- 
tory the wool, flax and cotton, leaving idle ten thousands 

of fingers that used to weave our solid homespun. Woman, : 
thus-thrust from her former vocations, has been compelled 
by the very laws of existence to enter fields and professions 
over which men had already acquired a firm monopoly. 
The customs of centuries favored the men and rendered 
the innovation still more objectionable. The former infe- 
rior condition of women was ever thrown in their faces. I 
remember a leading meinber of a New York community as 
remarking, when he learned that a neighbor's daughter 
wished to go to college, *Lor sakes; the little stuck-up 
thing! She thinks she can get her name up by getting’ a 
man's eddication; but she'll find out that a woman's head 
don't hold much larnin.” Not alone from the shorter- 
sighted, uneducated classes cante an opposition to the 


- higher education of women, but from all classes of society 


whose vested ancient rights and professions would thereby 
be interfered with. The lawyer, with sudden thoughtful- 
ness for Woman's reputation, claims that her character 
would be contaminated by contact with the abandon of 
the court-room, its cigar stubs and elevated feet; the doc- 
tor sees how her tender-heartedness would unfit her for 
performing any surgical operation, the sight of blood 
would make her faint, and sympathy with suffering would 
make her stand helpless before. an injured patient. Stu- 
dents exclaimed, * Keep her out of our colleges, lest she 
dull our sports and make herself strong-minded and in- 
tractable!" Indeed the whole mass of men echoed in 
their hearts the thought from “Locksley Hail," 

Woman is the lesser man, and thy passions.matched with mine, 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 
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But the onward progress of society with its necessary 
change of human relations is little retarded by the oppos- 
ition of individuals or even by the bigotry of a prejudiced 
class; and as we have seen, it became imperative for 
woman to seek other means of livelihood than those that 
were formerly assigned to her; these professions require 
more or less preparation; if it can be gained in an office, 
like type setting or telegraphy, then there is little demand 
for schools to teach them, but most of the professions of 
life require collateral study and preparation from whence 
arises the first demand for women to enter institutions for 
higher and more special instruction, 


Ancther demand for women to be educated sprang up 
with the establishment of home life; youth was found to 
be the most plastic period of mental growth, and that im- 
pressions could be much more easily and permanently 
made on the mind of a child than if the lessons were with- 
held for the instructor of later years. Who could transmit 
these lessons to youth so- well as the interested mother? 
and what mother, if not the most intelligent and highly 
educated, could perform this duty in the best possible 
manner? The idea of a home as we of to-day understand . 
it, is not of ancient origin; the anarchy of medizval life 
for the first time drove men from the public street, the 
forúm, the amphitheatre, and the parade ground, to build 
a castle of their own, in which they might take just pride 
arid lay the foundation of what has grown into the modern 
home, 

The girl was now taught with her brothers at the moth- 
er’s knee, and she, in after years, became teacher; she 
that proved the most apt came to find the neighbors' 
children gather about her for a more efficient instruction. 
After public schools had been established, the lower 
grades of instruction gradually passed into their hands, 
and the work was so satisfactorily performed that men 
could offer little competition. Every advance in the thor- 
oughness of their preparation secured them still higher 
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dh positions as teachers. This then afforded the second de- : 

E mand for higher education. 

& . 'The opportunities for a more extended culture being 

* offered to women began as early as 1830, When Oberlin 

V. College welcomed students of both sexes,” Antioch. fol- 
s lowed in 1840, and I think the Nortliwestern University, 
HIE and the University of Wisconsin, soon after. Since the 
E war, as intimated, there has been a lively discussion of the 


question, and many of the leading universities, like Mich- 
igan and Cornell, have offered equal advantages to women, 
and President Barnard is trying to arrange for their admis- 

E sion to Columbia College. At Harvard they have arranged 
] a ] a kind of side-table course, to which women are admitted, 
E P providing they do not make foo much noise or talk out 

f . loud. No young lady can now complain that opportuni- 


t ties are not offered her to pursue studies as high as she 
y may desire, With our excellent high schools, our normal 
courses, private boarding schobls, ladies” seminaries, sec- 
tarian colleges and universities, —1 say, with all these 
à various opportunities, what more, in the line of education, 
could the women of this country ask for? i 
„In foreign lands the case ‘is entirely different. “In Ger- 
many and Spain the question of higher education for 
women has scarcely been broached. In England they have 
] at last been admitted to Cambridge umversity so as to enjoy 
| a course though wholly distinct from the main work of the 
university, and not leading'to any degree, France is rather 
in advance of England and during the last summer 
arrangements have been perfected for admitting ladies into 
several of the State and higher parochial schools. In Italy" 
two or three of the universities have been opened to 
women, but with such good success that others will prob- 
ably follow the example another year. 
The women of all Mohametan countries, like Egypt, 
Turkey and Arabia, have no opportunities whatsoever, not 
even admission to lowest day schools. With the exception 
of Turkey, all the modern nations of Europe and America 
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may be said to have a strong tendency to afford women 
advantages for higher instruction. Before discussing the 
merits of this tendency, let us study for a few moments the 
distinctive differences between the mind of man and woman. 
It is now generally held that men have greater powers of 
reason, especially such reason as is applied in following the 
slow steps of some argument to a conclusion, while women 
appear to have a far quicker insight and penetration; thus 
women are able to come to a conclusion far quicker, but 
reach it without knowing just how or why, and ten chances 
to one will be right even though their only proof be 
“because.” ” The comparison may be made more evident 
by speaking of the woman as flying up a pair of stairs, 
reaching the top without knowing how she got there, while 
the man clambers laboriously, step by step, reaching the 
summit after patient toil, but yet ready to explain just how 
he had arrived there. This power of quick perception 
seems, however to have wrought a noticeable change in 
woman's character, making them as a rule more desultory 
and volatile, where patient, careful work is demanded. 
- Thus endowed with mental capabilities differing from 
men's, though perhaps equal to them, woman presented 
herself at the door of higher institutions of learning, and 
with what results? Why, in all the more concrete studies 
of college and university courses they have eclipsed the 
men, whêreas in the more abstract subjects like Logic, 
Mental Philosophy and Psychology, they seem to have 
fallen behind their rivals. At work in the chemical or an- 
atomical laboratories she observes the slightest change 
and deduces her conclusions immediately and accurately. 
In our inter-collegiate prize contests several of the prizes 
were taken by the ladies, the number being far out of pro- 
portion as regards the number of lady and gentlemen stu- 
dents in the competing colleges. 

In England their collateral work has been mentioned as 
excelling that of the gentlemen i in almost every respect. 
Walter Smith, who is now State Director of Art in Massa- 
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chusetts, speaking of his extended experience, says: “1 
have found young women not only equal to their masculine 
fellow students, but clearer-headed and more successful 
both in their preparation and final examination, and, I 
frankly say, the ladies in my schools have proved them- 
selves so efficient that the men cannot Compete with’ the 
ladies” In Italy their success is the same, “and at the two 
more important universities, the laurels have been borne 
off this year by lady students. 

As to their effect on the habits of students, it has been 
beneficial in every instance, cropping off, it may be, some 
of the more barbarous amusements of college life, yet cre- 
ating.a higher moral tone.” President White, now min- 
ister to Germany, says: “The difference between a college 
where ladies are not admitted and one where they are is 
simply the difference between the smoking car and the car 
hack of it.” 

The-prophecies that foretold what calamities were going 
to befall the human race when women tried to work in the 
learned professions have been proved as unreliable as the 
marginal weather notes of our almanacs. If a woman 
enters the court room, feet fall from tables, cigar stubs 
chase one another into the spittoon like so many frightened 
mice, and the lewd joke ceases. In surgery, contrary to 
expectations, the woman has not fainted away at the sight _ 
of blood, but far more times has she had occasion to speak 
in much the same tone as Lady Macbeth, “Coward, give 
me the scalpel!” As conversationalists, novelists, letter 
writers and actresses, they have for many years been 
esteemed the superiors of men. 

There is another feature of this question which may - well 
receive our attention; whether er not there is a limit to 
which the higher education of woman can be profitably 
carried. Women have had access to the most liberal cul- 
ture for several years; they have received the highest in- 
struction in medicine, music, art, law, mathematics and 
science, and yet there does not appear adequate returns in 
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the shape of original investigation and discovery, to pay 
for the amount of labor expended; where are the women 
who are doing original, strictly original work in science, 
mathematics, art or in mechanics ? > 


There seems to be a wonderful dearth of women inven- 
tors and writers on original topics,as if somehow, they had 
just mental power enough to grasp what has already 
been discovered and explained ; in music they can execute 
with wonderful excellence, but seem wanting in a power to 
compose pieces requiring great depth of, imaginative emo 
tion ; in art they copy very nicely, and paint from nature 
with the most delicate precision, but never seem to succeed 
well in any work which requires vast powers of intuition. 
and imagination In science they have little power for 
original research, or better, as Mrs. Browning puts it in 
Aurora Leigh, “Woman’s soul aspires, but not creates,” If 
these suggestions be true, then as members of the State or 
community, their work must be considered merely as help- 
ing to retain and diffuse what is already known, without 
being capable of advancing society by adding to the facts 
and inventions already found out. Now the point where 
State help and individual enterprise should end is just 
where it ceases to be profitable to society, economically 
considered ; 1f science, invention or society will not be for- 
warded by the expenditure, then it had better be withheld 
and applied more liberally in other directions Nase the 
benefit is certain and tangible. 

As to what studies and advantages should be withheld 
from the higher education of women, we may well leave 
it to the common sense and experience of society to dic- 
tate. At present it looks as if original investigation in 
mathematics, mechanics and philosophy, together with the 
inductive work of scientific laboratories would be left out 
of their curriculum, In the main, however, the course 
and material for a. girl's instruction should be the same as 
a boy's, only they should be differently directed, the girl 
should be giveran earlier option in the choice of studies 
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than is accorded to boys; there is considerable truth in 
what Ruskin says, “You can chisel and hammer a boy 
into anything you wish, just as you would a piece of rock 
or bronze, but you cannot hammer a girl into anything, 
ske grows, as a flower, will wither without sun, will decay 
as the narcissus does if she cannot have ir “and freedom 
to take her own fair form and way.” ^ ^ 
The great obstacle at present in the way of woman's 
education both higher and lower is its lack of practical- 
ness; all of the instruction that four-fifths of the women 
receive from their debut in the primary department of our 
public schools to their graduation at the most cultured 
seminary, tends more to unfit than prepare them for the 
practical duties of life; there isa strong tendency among 
modern women to disparage instruction in house-work 
and cookery, to -get the superficial rather than the solid, 
to seek “culcha” rather than culture. And yet whether a 
woman be rich or poor, married or single, the ability to do 
.or direct the domestic affairs of life is more valuable to her 
than all else she can learn. With their admission to higher 
learning has come too, a wonderful growth of self-con- 
sciousness which tends so strongly to destroy the free and 
easy movement of their thoughts and actions, to remove 
the buoyancy of spirits which is so strongly a character- 
istic of woman. Let women forget somewhat of self, 
being careful not *to lose the childlike in the larger mind," 
then all the culture in the world will not spoil their smooth- 
ness of manners. Let them feel that no future hindrance 
will be laid to oppose them in the studied professions 
further than the hindrance to success which men them- 
selves meet. Let them learn to perform the more practical 
duties of life, and then men will not murmur against their 
advance in all the subjects of higher culture, If they can 
plead a better case at court, they will have plenty of 
clients, for men now have few scruples as to means, if they 
only beat. If they can show a deeper insight as physi- 
cians into the mystery of some subtle disease, they will 
_Mave plenty of patients. 
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Society now demands the best and most effective talent, 
believing that in the end to be the cheapest; and when- 
ever true worth 1s found it will not long lie unemployed. 
For years, from crowds of ignorant growlers, there has 
been a cry that capital and labor.are antagonistic, but they 
are gradually finding out that no antagonism: exists; and 
so with the growlers about woman’s education arid men’s, 
there 1s no true antagonism, and they will find out by and 
by that all are brothers and sisters—not enemies—that all 
are moving slowly toward one goal. The leading thinkers 
are all agreed in this question about the education of 
woman, and I believe that the remarks recently made by 
M. Dor will meet with universal’ approval: “However 
great may be the number of schools, and however ardent 
the zeal of teachers, rest assured that the basis of substan- 
tial national instruction can only be found in countries 
where woman is educated.” Educate woman! ought to be 
the cry raised before every minister of public instruction.. 
Educate woman! for the woman of to-day is mother of the 
generation of to-morrow. Educate woman! believing not, 
dreaming not of any serious struggle between man and 
woman, for, as Tennyson concludes, in the beautiful poem 
of the Princess, there is none: 


“The woman's cause is man's ; they rise to sink 
Together, dwarfed or god-like, bond or free. 
* * * Yet her make herself her own, 

To give or keep, to hve and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood, 
For woman is not undeveloped man — 
* * * * * 


Yet in the long years liker must they grow, 

The man be more of woman, she of man, 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth ; nor fail in childhood care, 
Nor lose the childhke in the larger mind, 

*Til at the last she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words 

And so these twain upon the skirts of time ` 

Sit side by side, full sunned in all their powers, 
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Self reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to man, ~ 

Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm, 
— Then springs the crowning race of human kin 

May these things be !” Po f 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS, 
1880-1882. 
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CouNTY, 


NAME POSTOFFICE 


W F.Bennecke. . |Denver. 

C. W. Bowman . . |West Las Animas 
Rev. L. S. ‘Cornell ,|Boulder. 

Geo. L. Smith.. . |Centerville. 

H. Montague. . . |Idaho Springs. 
T. M. Finley . . . |Alamosa 


Arapahoe . ... cc... 
Bent 424 boe ca a xS 
Boulder... ........ 
Chaffee... e . ... e 
“Clear Creek. 
Conejos. . . . . - e e e * 


Castilla... . 
Er 


Custer. . . + 


Charles John. . . 
Dr, D. M. Parker. 


Ft Garland, 
Rosita. 


Douglas. . . . . . . « +. - +. |J. W. Higgins., . [Castle Rock. 
Elbert. ..........]|B C Kiln.. . . ¡Middle Kiowa. - - 
El Paso ... . -> . . » + -| R Easterly. . . [Colorado Springs. 


Fremont... . 


Gilpin .. .. 
Grand... . 
Gunnison . + 


Hinsdale . . . 


ee . 8 
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S. B. Minshall. . 
J. S. Dormer . . . 
W, M. McQueaty . 
Dr, N. Jennings. . 


Canon City. A 
Central City. 

Hot Sulphur Springs. 
Gunnison. 


E. D, Bouton. . . [Lake City. 


Huerfano . —....... . JRev. A. H. Quillian|Walsenburg. 

Jefferson ......-.. .|Rev. T. L. Bellam .¡Golden. |. ~~ 

Lake... 2. «o... > + |B F. Jay... . . |Leadvillle. 

La Plata.......... o |J. F. Hetchtman.. |Parrott City 

Larimer. . «sas c++ + + |Dr. W. B. Sutherland] Loveland. 

Las Animas. . . . . : . . .|J. W. Douthitt. . Trinidad. 

Ouray..... p... » (€. M. Hoge. + . Ouray. 

Pak 2... 2... |M _ J. Bartley. . , [Farrplay. 

`~ Pueblo +... ........ .4A. B. Patton. . ¡Pueblo. 

Rio Grande... . .. . . |J. L. Howe. . . .|Del Norte, 
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Saguache . s.e... +» » [Robert Voelkel . . ¡Cotton Creek. 

San Juan . . . +... . . . .]H, O. Montague , |Silverton. 

Summit... . . . . s . . .|H, Storms . . .,. |Breckenridge. ? 
‘ Weld... ess s e. . [David Boyd. . . . Greeley, 
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TABLE VIL--FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1879. 


A 
RECEIPTS, a E E ENDI URES, 
] "Bal, on | Amount | Amount | Amount Amount Bal. on 
Counry. Land "EUR iroi de réc “from seed from rec "d from poe, Teachers" Kurent Ipuidiago, Ere PEEL m pad 
ept. x ane c uilding | all other |Receipts.| Wages. enses {Furniture ug. 31 
; 1678. : Fund, i und Fund, guta E á Etc, ¡ans pd) tures 109. d 
Arapahoe ........$ 2169 $t 35453 95 $ 42231 84 $ 215 17;$ 20070 56i$124941 11$ 47563 iré "AS 258 17744 96 $ 18036 16$ 97789 48/8 7151 63 
Bent... ssa reeves 2035 49 4270 72,. 1670) 6322 82] 4680 45514 Lio. ... 190 93] 4492 ja] 203009 
Pauia atom pais» ad 358445, Ime a 6549 36 3005 0 1354 à 25512 16 13486 93 4599 29 4194 or 527 31] 22507 54 3005 22 
e 9 as grata a ve Alo. eo pio ie "o1 * v x ves sela so ae "E 1 4I 
Clear Creek ..,....| 564% " ses 47i mê «6 ^ "896 4st” dig sal, 17830 65 9760 74 1683 a 1191 XE ' d sol xa697 8 sra 96 
^ Conejos ...... ,. 281 55, Sono um DO cat 82 75 404 10! 83 63 , B 61 
gorilla caro cs rojo eseas CT MERE 274 19 275 OOs wn ew e «fo n a nl n 348 9 
UB... .oo. .... 29 3%, 3752306 .. ... 230 ^b. £n 3243 79 3749914. cs » ate I2 
^ Douglas ..,..,.,, eer an 2 6r; 12x 60 E 16 “Goo 90) 3 2 tor og! 1048 60i. sen 58 
Elbert .........| 230002 33408 .,..+.. 7941 368 70 3409 37) | 17305] 2069 72 224% 92 
El Paso ........ 1012 74| $565 31) 5414 38 100 oo) 1144 87 913i “1407 72 903 02 797 72 
Fremont... ....1.. 90) 312497]. . «o tale, 1+ 2751 Gx 453 76 639 89) » 162 73 
Gilpin .......... 223 46! 4750 17| 10390 1 We arg tb ce 56 8x 10744 25, 1382 24] 1242 12 1994 27 
Grand +... cc. 40 15] 223 35 26490. 2 we 5 55 207 00 dre O d 49 84 
QUARO. ree eed is ego cR Fo Dn Raptor E NECT- TIG e 
nsdalé, a cru ! ga 197 eoo clos ts». 15 857 evo. so sa 
Huerfano ...... . 466 67 io " 26 A 128 23 20 20 1582 ox é do 11x 62 C4 s es 
pee roo... all 1969 29, 5736 61} 6790 35 i 9x] 2421 00 7878 95 soja 51 704 Xt 1748 9o 
Oia oy ao ES 163 85; - 2 72 307 3 45 02) 3227 53 Bür 54 67 50) 2940 89 , YS5 92 
4 La Plata... se ae 78 49, 3I 21 ESO. eee el eve 709 58] 262 45 408 43) * ‘ 321 04 
Lanmer......,...| 204994 3916 12] 1221 Bo 3r 88] 2676 4255 98) — 242 os 2998 7 229 2 
Las Animat ......+. 237 OY, 3417 33 3056 83; 2464 78] 3535 19 4768 75) 03 67 bo 38 312 $4 
QUAY oe cc ee ce aade 5 sao! 7191..2.5. 14 jo 737 17 17500 dr cuia so 
Park; o và ee ss ia ve .. 1993 Sfo ed n on ntn n 79 2 TO ew e . ls. velo. «+ .»]. 2072 49 
Pueblo. ... 2.2 n. 1952 62) 3431 35; 6707 3 219 73 4032 25] 16428 30 7 68] 3592 Br 773 13 916 94 
E Grande svear’ 1070 11 951 2960 1 206 1 1355 80] 654396) 2541 oo 94 233 20 1626 03 
u a> & # ee as me wo © also ns «lu $ ra to on n rojo om o... o fo » tuo +. Hh t1. 8 2. . ufo n ee CE on n9 ej.” + +. 
Saguache .... Ped 189 Sal 1461 t4} 40556). 4.5.» |- 4. .] 212723] 150% 17] 25935 § 00 258 59 
San Juan, Dor 9 9 sa. a EIU HN e| eee dd irgr 50 575 00 9 90 4 00 9 o6 
Summit ..,... or. 26 574 x3l ^ > EE 4$ 51,84 570 co TIS eeen PA 474 99 
Weld cane val ai 61; 1194 6 3750 Bo} 1958 84 ste 36 22853 23] rogr4 14) 2600 56! 2706 02 5304 94 
= ——— ras €— 9" pm A A | ar sm cu rs | — 


Total... ... i df 34156 74 L1194x8 79'$ 95674 %'$ 15704 41'$ 44543 Ba $309498 Osifisars4 3618 36096 76'8 40159 97'f 34968 79264370 8818 45127 77 
*Np organization. 
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TABLE VIII---FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1880. 
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RECEIPTS. ; EXPENDITURES. 
i 
Balanceon; Amount | Amount ; Amount | Amount Í f Sites Balance 
ES bee d a d fom e a rom d from ns | Teachers! puent Buildings, pest EXAM 2 hand 
cpt. T, énera! ct wilding | all other | Receip ages enses.| Fumiture, ^ ¡August gz 
1879. Fund. Pando Fund, | Sources, i Etc. paid, tures tio. : 
| $ 6194 84! 362043 34 3 Ts a $25923 qe $ 5983 Er $1733 19 3 53264 56$ 73858 O61$ 43739 20$ 19731 67 #130598 5 $ 42719 7o 
.| 2030 19, 544: 00; e e Ns p 8200 741! '3960 oof 633 54 — 71378) ses. 2895 45 
+ | 300r go 14355 39: na E. 2957 do 2500 29725 S7lt 15622 79 4707 33) 3462 06 927 43 Fue pd 4946 06 
Eh duto u49 ga lene oi sees 123 33| 133552 ,. | ND +. sa] 1335 52] 403 Br 
A 5094 45; 5:177 01 58304 ` 568 o8, 73t 59, 17384 17ji 10268 12! 1915 46; 646 8 307 49] 13137 94} 4246 23 
: 84 67250 .... -.... 303 42; 1182 76 781 25; 210 , were 843 35| 339 41 
. 316 69, 2406 75 parei ppe af 1930: 2916 451] 95450) ..- +» 260 30 oe cr] Korg 1701 Bs. 
.| 130506 4328 89 ro si X302 88 4754 66, 11601 49] 3970 66; 827 90; 365334) . » ..| 8452 90] 3239 so 
>| 1448 49) 3254 31, 519 E 1370 83} 7: 491 7494 21] 3459 75! — 110 31| 1734 19 37702] 5681 27| 1782 94 
»| 185895 46909 8558 656 ca 179 72, 7761 11j| 352683) 23437 - s489a1| ... 4309 41| 3451 70 
& 92: 79:4 T4, Baba o) 5398 yr 363 12, 22394 18 i 10245 03] 2427 43) 670796]  rogg 8s 20460 26, 1938 ga 
. 520 95! 4131 38' 170820 — 15749 15 942 55, 23052 23 3298 5 2242 28| 15130 28 160 99} 20829 09) 2223 X4 
| O4, 3912 27 1060349 . .. .! 301 461 1095226] 15507 40] 187498 585.95} 251 97| x4280 36| 2671 go 
ute 1 44, > 122 64 19 52. e| FL 15 231 75% — 122 09 reus pm ere 592 00 59 75 
ol ere ee 25500 Vere: E ca ee 255 o|} 25500) essal ....] ae a 255 00] rp. 
E | 7 92 2314 25 9 88; 15175 90 » of 18237 O5 1435 00 $20 agi «2861 54] . . . .j 4816 Br] 13420 24 
+; 83: 00 3202 88 344 8r: x2 10] 3232 31} 8735 xol; 2153 50 88 25° 289 88) .. , 2531 63} 6203 57 
^. 1428 77 5668 62 6735 76, 4968 6s: 9048 38; 27850 18, 9410 GO; 2540 ati 10546 66| 3643 34 26141 XI] 1709 07 
«e| =. es? 633582 23348 41 62 23: 1868 48) 31614 69)! 10278 oo 3798, Boooool .. cs | 24615 98] 6998 98 
i i O4 123022 — 3954 45 05, 20 00] 207305] 1209 40! 373 46 4505] ....]- 2627 91] 445 Y 
Qoa 83 3144 323900 508461; 1845 84| 17499 721} 5734 f 1512 22: 38055 66; 1272 őr, 12325 31] 5165 6r 
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TABLE IX. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1879. 


VE Revue Ame AMe. Vo RS Beare TT ATE a a D ET 
= 


RECEIPTS. _ e E! RECEIPTS. E 
I. Balance on hand September 1st, 1878. . i$ 34,156 74 
2. Amount received from general fund. . .| 119,413 79 
= Amount received from special fund. . . 95,674 89 
4. Amount received from building fund . .j 15,704 41 
5. Amount received from all other sources. | 44,543 82 
6. Total receipts a.. o ss e» . » +» » [$309,498 65 
EXPENDITURES. 
7. Teachers’ wages... . . .. PER $ 133,144 36 
8. Current expenses a a RR tos 36,099 76 
9. Sites, buildings, furniture, etc... 3 ; 4015797 
to, Temporary loans paid. «sssaaa | | 34,968 79 
IL Total expenditures . s e es so «0. «48 264,370 88 
12. Balance on hand August 31st, 1899. .. 45,127 77 


Totals e. s e. e e e eoe o rot $309,498 65 j$ 309,498 65 
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TABLE X. ” " 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1880. 


ATL 


RECEIPTS, RECEIPTS. oe 

1. Balance on hand September Ist, 1879. . i$ 37,764 92 

2. Amount received from general fund, , .| 182,325 63 e 

3. Amount received from special fund. . .| 154,006 60 

4. Amount received from building fund. . 94,937 70 - 
5. Amount received from all other sources. | 53,695 81 

6, Total receipts ...... .... .|$522,580 66 

EXPENDITURES. 

7. Teachers! wages . . no È re aan "o |$ 186,425755 
8. Current expenses. . s 4. ees 47,253 31 
9. Sites, buildings, furniture, etc . . . , . 115,922 17 
10. Temporary loans paid. , . . . . +» Ms ` 45,925 78 
11, Total expenditures. . . cc 4.04. $ 395,526 81 
12. Balance on hafid August 31st, 1880. , , 127,053 85 


Totals , ... ..... . ...< o [522,580 66 ¡$ 522,580 66 
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_ TABLE XI “APPORTIONMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INCOME FUND. 


à County. 


| Deducted | Balance 


for Certificd to 


Ap portion’ di Blanks. | Auditor 


Amount 
NENNEN 

, Arapahoe 2... . soras «| Stagg IX 
Bent ..,..*5... + £x 102 67 

^ Boulder ....... serere 674 04 
Chaffee ,...+. 810... ..... 38 03 

4 Clear Creek .... «ee p 326 xx 
Conejos .., cascas cr es 19 95 
Costilla , ...... sv. cc. 221 04 

oa Custer ao... +. +... rro rp 133 26 
Douglas ....c...«.... o , 142 84 

‘ Elbert... cp .o noo mo...» $8 44 
El Paño . 2... rr on v 500 34 
Fremont ....... te +... 186 99 
Gilpin ...1....... nr onn 329 54 

Grand .. so ea n n n n n 5 85 
¿Gunnison rra‘ REPE PEN 
Hinsdale... . cr... 92 56 
Huerfano ne ... o... ... 354 IL 
eflerson . ... ....... u 331 96 

ke. soos chat thor n 93 10 

Plata. ec eee ee rs srs ad 36 44 

Larmer peser ee ene ee 209 34 

Las Animas .......«..«.« +. 649 83 

Ouray esrar poreo ae 13 56 

ark. , 0. s.. . o» é q 82 
Pueblos... .oo.oo t o on n n 376 39 

¿Bio Grande 000. o... * 17 135 
3 *Routt ....... o. pawn e... n 
> Saguache spss «o... +... 80 39 
San Juan . +... .... nn 14 36 
Summit ...... eee nn 12 76 

i Weld A. ee E à $ 9 & ot ds 355 IL 


Total... .. «neva 7| 7041 30 
*No organization, 


| $ucs | $1432 76 


240 100 27 
18 8o 655 24 
x 8o 36 23 
^ 558 320 53 
1 20 { 18 75 
300 | 2189 
36 | 129 
7o 137 1 
à 6o rd a 
55 59* 79 
5 10 101 & 
1 80 328 04 
30 S 55 
+ kk e b 4» Br 
7 1 
4 & 349 31 
7 65 324 31 
75 92 35 
x 5o 34 94 
i| du 
oo 3 
150 12 cê 
2 40 2 
' 8 25 36 $ 
1 8o 133 8 
n Ld vo * ee 17 39 » 
? 60 13 7 
6o 12 16 
9 15 345 96 


$137 83 | $6013 77 
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Amount 
¡Apportion'd 


184 20 
$e bo 


#5918 40 


Deducted | 1 c 


Bless. 
6 
Pug 


$1488 58 


Balance 


Certificd to 


Auditor, 
ues 65 
47 92 


$4429 82 


| 


Into 
Apportion'd 
$1953 € 953 93 93 


$9765 36 


Deducted 


for 


Blanks. 
$ 975 


$345 83 


JULY, 1879 -$266-10 cts. Per Capita. JANUARY, 1889-20 cts Per Capita, | JULY, 1880—33 cents Per Capita. 


Balance 
Certified to 
, Auditor, 


$1943, 18 
108 24 


dir qa 
39323 53. 
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TABLE XII. 


SLATE SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT, 
named in five leading branches. 
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This list 1s not complete, but shows the books in most common use, 


